Nore.—Thce triennial return of taxables for the year 1845 is ommitted in the table, for the reason that it embraces the taxabies in the accepting districts. 
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XH Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 


———_$_—— 





J. M. GREGORY. 

This gentleman is supposed to be teaching in 
some Academy or High School in Pennsylvania,— 
Information of his present residence is desired by 
Professor A. Dunbar, Stedman Post Office, Chat- 
auque co., New York. 








@@ For some months the readers of the Journal 
have not been troubled by much editorial matter.— 
This number, however, seemed to require a draft on 
their patience. Next month correspondents will be 
duly attended to. 





Braprorp county: The proceedings of the Brad- 
ford co. Institute, held in December, were received 
in due time and marked for insertion—in fact were 
twice in the printer’s hands; but their length and 
the press of other matter crowded them out. They 
are now given, not only because they are in the form 
which is most desirable in such cases, but because 
they give the why and wherefore on several topics 
‘of general interest. 





Lawrence county: The doings of the education- 





al Convention, recently held in Lawrence, will 


speak for themselves. It affords us great pleasure 
to endorse them as far as our opportunities for ac- 
quiring information extend. Lawrence was one of the 
earliest to show symptoms of life in the educational 
movement now so general, and her Superintendent, 
without making much noise or parade, has been 
doing faithful solid work. 


Lancaster County Normal School. 

The examination and concluding exercises of the 
winter term of this excellent institution, occurred 
on the 9th, 10th and 11th ult. The number of students 
was 200, and the results gratifying to all. The usual 
essays were read and addresses made by the students, 
by whom also a handsome chair was presented to 
Principal Wickersham. H. R. Warriner, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, delivered a most able and eloquent ad- 
dress. 160 students have already entered their 
names for the summer term, which will commence 
on Monday, April 6th, and continue five months. 





Cumberland County Normal School. 

We devote an unusual portion of this number to 
the educational proceedings of Cumberland. The 
object is to show, how, from the continued union 
and the whole-hearted efforts of teachers and direc- 
tors, those appliances which are indispensable to 
the perfection and the efficient working of the 
system, will naturally grow out and take the requisite 
form. In this point of view, these proceedings will 
amply repay a careful perusal; and the secret of 
success—for who can now doubt success ?—will be 
found in a single fact: the union of Directors and 
Teachers in the whole proceeding. 





Westmoreland Co. Normal School. 

“ We would remind teachers, and all others, who 
are desirous of embracing every opportunity to em- 
ploy the means for perfecting an education, to qual- 
ify them either for teaching or other situations in 
business, that the Westmoreland Co. Normal School 
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Academy, under the supervision of James I, McCor-. | rience, of what had been done at home? We ask 
mick, the present accomplished and efficient County |these questions with the best feelings, and in the 
Superintendent, will commence its sessions on the ‘hope that Luzerne, which is doing such a good work 
6th of April. It is located in the village of New|in the cause, may add to her other merits that of a 
Derry, a healthy locality, within 1} miles of the Pa. |large delegation to the next meeting of the Penn- 
Railroad, at Derry Station. Mr. McCormick pos-|sylvania State Association. If she do, and request 
sesses every qualification for the position, and weit, why should not one of the next year’s meetings 


doubt not, will render general satisfaction to all |take place in Wilkesbarre ? 


who may place themselves under his instructions.”— | 


Greensburg Herald. 





Srupy or tag Constitution: We have received 
several copies of an Essay by Samuel Yorke AtLee, 
one of the Trustees of the public schools of the city 
Washington, delivered before the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of that city, and published by their order.— 
It is a most able production ;—presenting a review 
of history from the earliest to the present time, and 
clearly demonstrating from this source, as well as 
from the nature of the subject and its relations to 
our welfare and position, the imperative duty of 
making a knowledge of the form of government un- 
der which we live, a part of the education of youth. 


We shall endeavor shortly to lay it before the read- 
| 


ers of the Journal. 





PENNSYLVANIA Farm JournnaL: We neglected 
to call attertion, last month, to the advertisement 
for the sale of this capital periodical—see page 2 of 
the advertising portion of our March No. The Farm 
Jourual first saw the light in this city. It has since 


A Svucerstion.—The N, Y¥. State Teachers’ Asso- 
‘ciation will hold its annual session at Binghamton, 
jon the 8lst of July next. Suppose that the Luzerne 
;County Teachers’ Institute, appoint or elect two 
delegates, (actual teachers, male and female,) to 
attend this Association, as the representatives of 
the condition, progress and popularity of public in- 
istruction in Luzerne. And, that we call, (through 
the School pty upon every county in the State 
to do likewise. (The expense of delegates to be 
defrayed by the Institute of the county, from which 
they may be sent.) With every county thus repre- 
sented, we would send them a delegation of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight! Would not such a move- 
ment be cheering to the champions of common 
schools in Pennsylvania ?—would it not reflect cre- 
dit upon the commonwealth? The opinion of the 
press, teachers, and friends of education in the 
county, is respectfully solicited. 
Union Schvol, Hazleton, Feb. 27, 1857. 








| 
Educational Departments. 

A large number of newspapers in the State liber- 
ally devoted a column or two to educational matter, 
during the past two years; and at first these were 
| well and regularly filled with valuable articles and 





been on its travels,—first to West Chester and last | interesting intelligence on this subject. But of late 


to Philadelphia, where it is now published by Saml. | ¥¢ have perceived one after another dropping off, 
Emlen & Co., N. E. corner of 7th & Market streets till now, there is not over half adozen in the whole 


; | State that “keep the faith.” This is owing to no 





If purchased by the right persons, it can, beyond al 
question, be made profitable to the proprietors and 
most useful to the agricultural interests of the State. 





Charity begins at Home. 

The following, clipped from the Wilkesbarre Re- 
cord of the Times, evidently comes from one who bas 
the right spirit within him. But does the writer 
know that there has been in existence, since 1852, 


an organization called the “Pennsylvania State | 


Teachers’ Assuciation”; that it has held four annual 
and four semi-annual meetings in various parts of 
the State—as far north as Williamsport and as far 
south as Lancaster, as far east as Philadelphia and 


as far west as Pittsburg; and that Luzerne county | 


has yet to send the first regular delegation to its 
meetings, if our memory is correct? The next semi- 
annual meeting of this, our own, State Association is 
to be at Chambersburg, in Franklin county, in Aug- 
ust, 1857. We should like to see the educational 
interests of Pennsylvania largely represented abroad 
on all proper occasions; but would not they who 
undertake to do so, perform the duty with more cre- 
dit to themselves and benefit to the party visited, if 
they were in a position to speak, from actual expe- 


lack of consent or of liberality on the part of the re- 
\gular editors of the papers in question. It is, and 
‘we regret to be compelled to state it, altogether the 
\fault of the special educational editors who volun- 
teered their services, What an amount of influence 
of the very best kind and upon quarters that can be 
reached in no other way, is here wasted! And what 
'asmall amount of weekly labor would effect this 
most desirable object! So unreliable in fact, has 
this means of spreading light been found, that of late 
we have been almost afraid to chronicle the opening 
of new “educational departments.” 

Yet all have not proved recreant. The Meadville 
| Spirit of the Age, the Lock Haven Democrat, the 
Perry Freeman, the Wilkesbarre [ecord of the 
Times, the Waterford (Erie co.) People’s Museum, 
the Bloomsburg (Columbia co.) Star of the North, and 
perhaps two or three others whose titles cannot now 
be recalled to mind, still come to us with their al- 
most weekly column of educational matter. Being 
generally local in its nature, it is on this account the’ 
more useful at home and interesting to those at a 
distance. But with these few exceptions, few “ edu- 








cational departments” are regularly kept up. The 
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project, however, of opening departments of this 
kind has had one good effect, which, though it is 
not the one intended, is the next best taing to it, 
and the best that the regular editors of the papers 
in question could do, in the absence of contributions 
from ‘their volunteer assistants. They now insert, 
not under a specific head, but promiscuously in their 
columns, such articles relating to schools and educa- 
tion, as their exchanges or other sources furnish ; 
thus conceding to the subject a greater degree of 
importance than formerly, and thus showing that an 
increasing interest in it is generally experienced. 
On the whole, then, though specific educational 
departments do not seem to have generally succeed- 
ed, yet the diffusion of educational information 
seems to be recognized, by the press, as a public ne- 
cessity, and its inclusion among those namerous 
items which constitute the indispensable miscellany 
of a family newspaper, to be attended to as a regular 
portion of editorial duty. This result, though not 


highly creditable to educational editors, is honora-| 


ble to the conductors of the press generally, and one 
in which, it is to be hoped, they find a compensating 
benefit. 





WHAT DOS IT MEAN? 


A Convention, composed of delegates from Col- 
leges in the State of Ohio, assembled at Columbus, | 
oc the 26th of December, 1856, and amongst other 
resolutions, adopted the following, unanimously : 

“ Whereas: Vicious and criminal men become | 


more potent for mischief, in proportion to the educa- | 
tion they receive ; 











the body of the students. “And we regret that this 
broad and impregnable ground was not taken ex- 
pressly in the preamble and resolution. 

But if the Convention mean to recommend the 
summary expulsion, in the first instance, of every stu- 
dent “ who uses any kind of intoxicating beverages,” 
no matter how unfrequently or in what small quanti- 
ty—for there is no limit of the rule expressed—then 
we enter our full protest against the doctrine.— 
Taken in this sense, the remarkable document in 
question, in effect, asserts the following proposi- 
tions : 

1, That he who manifests any early disposition to 
indulge in strong drink, must necessarily become a 
“ malefactor.” 

2. That there is no power in a liberal education— 
one of the essential elements of which is Christian 
training—to save such a one from reprobation. 

3. That Teachers have, ex officio, the faculty of un- 
lerringly detecting these predestinated malefactors, 
at the commencement of or during their educational 
| career. 
| 4. That teachers possess and should use the pow- 
ler, and summarily condemn and send forth all such 
ito hopeless moral degradation and ruin. 





| This doctrine, with its points thus raised out, re- 
quires no comment, even if space and leisure served 
for that purpose. This, surely, could not have been 

| the design of the Convention; and we again regret 
‘that a form of expression has ‘been used, the legiti- 
|mate inferences from which are ignored by every 
|principle of human fallibility, of professional duty, 


“ And Whereas: If a man will be a malefactor, it |and of Christian charity. 


is better that he should be an ignorant one, than a 
learned one ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to all Colleges 
in the State of Ohio, summarily to dismiss or expel 


Another resolution, appended to the same pream- 


| ble, is in these words : 


| “ Resolved, That it be recommended to all the 


students, who, without the permission of their re | Colleges in the State of Ohio, to prevent, by the 
spective Teache:s, use any kind of intoxicating bev- | most efficacious means within their power, the kin- 


erages.’ 

This preamble and resolution are very carelessly 
worded, to say the least of them, and open to acon- 
struction of more than doubtful propriety. Passing 
by the not unfair inference that “intoxicating bev- 
erages ” may safely be indulged in with “the permis- 
sion” of Teachers, as one that could’ never have been 
intended by the Convention, it is somewhat difficult 
to determine with certainty the exact principle of 
action intended. 

If the design was to assert that the habitual use 
of intoxicating drinks,—when persisted in against the 
advice of the Teacher, in disregard of all ordinary 
means of discipline and reformation, and to the in- 
jury by evil example of the other students,—forms a 
sufficient and proper ground for expulsion, we cor- 
dially agree in sentiment with the Convention. We 
would even go further, and advocate the same rem- 
edy in the case of every other vice, thus unsuccess- 
fully treated, thus persisted in, and thus injurious to 


|dred, ungentlemanly and foul-mouthed vices, of ut- 
‘tering profanity and using tobacco.” 


This we most heartily approve. Vice is here most 
strongly and meritedly stigmatized ; but prevention is 
also recognized as the first duty of the Teacher. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The annexed communication, which we clip from 
the Lancaster Public Register, and which, if we 
mistake not, is from a respected subscriber to this 
journal, presents in a plain manner a question which 
demands the attention of all school-men. 

We are not amongst those who desire to see the 
whole, or even the greater part of the expenses of 
the common schools, drawn from any other source 
than that of direct taxation. Public watchfulness 
of the system, accountability and efficiency on the 
part of its officers, and interest in its operations by 
parents and tax payers, can only be maintained by 
having each citizen contribute directly to its support. 
In our younger days we saw, wondered at, but could 
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not. then account for, the educational apathy of Con- 
necticut, with her fund of nearly two millions of 
dollars—immense for that small State at that early 
day. It is now plain to us, that so long as the chief 
support of the schools came from such a source, 
the schools themselves could not but suffer. It is 
equally plain to us, now, that when the direct interest 
of the people is excited by a direct contribution, 
they cannot else than flourish. 

Still large aid from the government—be it State 
or be it National—is a desirable thing, and one that, 
in the present condition of school affairs in Penn- 
sylvania, would be most influential for good. It 
would not only, as S. B. remarks, turn the scale in 
favor of the system in the minds of many, but it 
would, to a great extent, remedy that ineouality in 
the burthen of supporting the schools, under which 
our own northern counties so feelingly and so gener- 
ally complain. 

Without touching the political question—wheth- 
er Congress possesses the right to impose duties for 
the purpose of raising revenue for distribution, or 
even expressly for protection—yet the fact being 
plain to all, that Congress has for years and years| 
assumed the power to donate lands to new States, 
for educational purposes,—we cannot conceive why 
an equal measure of justice may not, quite as cop- 
stitutionally, be meted out to the old States for the 
same purposes ; and further, it seems plain, that if 
land may be so given to any of the States, money, 
when on hand in spite of all efforts to squander it, 
may also be so disposed of to all the States. 





This would seem to be a subject worthy the atten-_| 


tion of theeducational press generally. Edneation 
is a constitutional want of our nature. Whatever 
doubt there may be of the equality of the operation | 
of a Protective Tariff, or of appropriations for works | 
of Internal Improvement, or of aid by the National 
Government to Railroad Companies, there is no such 
objection here. It would seem, therefore, that in 
its self-evident equality of operation—for all, every 
where, in every State and condition, need and will 
be benefitted by education—one chief ground of ob- 
jection is removed ; and if the friends of education, 
unitedly speak out, something may be done. 


We have been informed by a gentleman who was 
then in Congress, that during the session of 1850, 
there was a bill before the House of Representa- 
tives, for granting land to all the States for the ad. | 
vancement of education, in the ratio of their repre- 
sentation; and that it seemed to be received with 
considerable favor by many members, but was not 
acted on. Why should not the proposition be re- 
newed and pressed vigorously, by the friends of gen 
eral and free education ? 

“T woald like to draw your attention, and through 


you, the attention of the ee generally, to a subject 
which I think has heretofore been overlooked. The 











public mind at the present time, seems to be very 
much aroused on the importance of Education, 
which in my opinion is a favorable sign for the fu- 
ture welfare and prosperity of our country. But 
there are obstacles in the way which it is feared 
may be the cause of a relapse, and which, certainly, 
are the principal, if not the only hindrance to its 
success, viz: heavy direct taxes. ‘The people are in 
favor of a general Common School education, but 
the raising of taxes sufficient to carry it out as it 
should be, seems to worry them much; and we do 
not wonder that they are opposed to additional tax- 
ation, for they are already ground down with State, 
County and other taxes, almost beyond endurance. 

Suppose we were to ask Congress to appropriate to 
each State, according to her representation, as much 
money for Educational purposes, as would enable 
them all to carry on a system of Free Schools as 
long in each year as Pennsylvania now does her Free 
Schools; and suppose we succeed and each State 
would distribute its share in the same way as Penn- 
sylvania distributes her State appropriation ;—then, 
sir, I think there need to be no fear for our Free 
Schools or the protection of labor. 

If we take a view of the general government, and 
see the means and resources for collecting revenue 
that she possesses, and the want of legitimate ob- 
jects whereunto to apply it, (according to the views 
of some of our greatest modern statesmen,) and 
hear the cries of our manufacturers, mechanics, wool 
and sugar growers, and men of other occupations, 
caused through fear of the tariff laws being altered. 
so as to admit certain merchandise duty free, and 
thereby ruin certain branches of business,—we must 
conclude that the predominant party in our country 
is not in favor of a general Free Education. 

If Iam not wrong, an appropriation of fourteen 
millions for educational purposes, divided amongst 
the States, as just stated, would give to Pennsylva- 
nia as much money as she now requires to carry on 
her whole Free School system; and yet both Presi- 
dent Prerce and his Secretary advise that foreign 
merchandise be admitted free of duty, to effect a di- 


| minution of revenue to the amount of from fourteen 


to sixteen millions of dollars, simply because there is 
no lawful use for the money. 

But perhaps the reason that this subject has not 
previously been brought before the people, was on 
account ofits having been supposed to be unconstitu- 
tional ; but Congress seems not quite so conscientious 
of late years as formerly, if we judge by the manner 
and the objects on which it lavishes the public pro- 
perty and treasures, And I think if the Democrat- 
ic party is in favor of free education, and opposed to 
heavy direct taxation, as they profess in our parts, at 
least, they would soon have the Constitution alter- 
ed, (if not competent as it is,) so as to bring edu- 
cation clearly under the clause that grants pow- 
er to raise revenue for the general welfare of 
the United States ; for we are confident that a ma- 
jority of those States, where they have not got the 
ruling power, would cheerfully acquiesce. 

Yours, &c., 8. B. 

Salisbury, January, 1857. 





LOWER CANADA & NORTH CAROLINA. 
We have before us Nos. 1 and 2, vol. 1, of the 
“ North Carolina Common School Journal,” a neat 
donble column octavo of 32 pages, published quar- 
terly, at Greensboro’ and Raleigh, and filled with 
useful and instructive educational matter, miscella- 
neous and official. It is sent, at the cost of the State, 
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to “all the officers of the common school system ” in 
the Commonwealth. The 2d number contains a full 
account of the “ proceedings of the State education- 
al Convention, begun in Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 21st, 1856.” 

Side by side with this chearing sign of Southern 
progress, we have, from the far North, the “ Journal 
de I’Instruction Publique ” of January, 1857, (vol. 1, 
No. 1.) and the “ Journal of Education” of Febra- 
ary, 1857, (also, Vol. 1, No. 1.) each containing 32 
pages quarto, and published in Montreal; to come 
out, as we understand it, the first in French about 
the middle, and the second in English about the 
end, of every month; each to contain the same of- 
ficial, but different educational matter to suit the 
two classes of readers for which they are designed; 
and both to be sent, at the cost of the government, 
to the various officers of the public system of educa- 
tion, Kach contains a plate and description of 
“one of the rHrEz Lower Canada Normal Schools,” 
(every State and Province has Normal Schools, but 
Pennsylvania) established by the government ; and 
each shows a degree of vigor and activity in com- 
mon school matters, that is real!y delightful to con- 
template. 

On examining these Northern and Southern pe- 
riodicals, two remarkable facts present themselves : 
That of North Carolina exhibits evidence of a reg- 
ular persistent determination, to cause the prepara- 
tion and exclusive use of a series of text-books, cal- 
culated to impress and sustain southern feelings and 
institutions. The two Journals of Lower Canada 
are designed to meet the wants and consult the 
feelings of the two great religious divisions of the 
province. Without presuming to express an opin- 
ion as to the correctness of any of the interests or 
views thus to be consulted or promoted, we must 
say that we hail this as a new evidence of the on- 
ward and overruling power of free education, and 
augur good from both movements, If any particu- 
lar institution or state of society is right and sound 
in itself, it need not fear, but will be strengthened 
and purified by, the operation of enlarged intellect. 
If wrong, the legitimate mode of correction, in this 
land, is by the self-applied operations of the same 
mighty reformer. So of differences in religion :— 
All claiming to be founded in divine and immutable 
truth, none, honestly held, need fear the same test. 
Let free education,then,blaze, and radiate,and spread, 
as the Light in which Truth shall appear and Justice 
to all be administered. It is soul-cheering to see 
so many opposing interests voluntarily come within 
its searching beams, and submit themselves honestly 
to its ordeal. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 
In the March number, this interesting document 
was given entire, but want of space then precluded 





|the intended remarks upon it. No doubt our read- 
ers have since read and judged for themselves ; and 
lengthened comments would now be out of place.— 
Still, we cannot altogether forbear. A system which 
has 586.743 Scholars, 13.327 Teachers, 10.697 
schools (exclusive of Philadelphia) and which ex- 
pends $2.227.579 88 in one year, has always a claim 
to be heard and read about. 

The first thing in the report that attracts attention, 
is the increase in the operations of the system during 
the first two years of the County Superintendency. 
Notwithstanding the severe winter of 1855-56, (the 
last embraced in the report and covering the main 
part of that teaching season) the increase from 1853- 
54 to 1855-56 has been: in Scholars 57.171; in 
Teachers 1.127; in Schools 1.190; and in outlay 
$470.443 67. Add to this, an increase of $4.045 per 
month in the salaries of Male Teachers, and of 
$3.82} in those of Female; and we have a batch of 
results that requires no comment. 

But these figures and results, however imposing, 
are not those that attracted our strongest attention. 
It is the “ special statistics” brought out by the more 
efficient agencies now at work in the system that es- 
pecially took oureye. It turns out that only about 
two-tenths of the school-houses in the State are “ suf- 
ficiently well adapted to the purpose for which tkey 
are intended;” about five-tenths are not fit to be used, 
“in their present condition,” “but are susceptible 
of improvement, so as to become so;” while about 
three-tenths are, in all respects, or in some essential 
particular, “ unfit to be the training places of youth ;” 
and the same may be said of “ furniture.” 


Of the schools, about one-tenth are graded ; in 
about five-tenths some “successful attempts at 
classification have been made ;” and in about three- 
tenths there is neither “grading” nor “classification.” 
In the matter of “qualifications of ‘‘eachers,” 
the figures are more encouraging, though still un- 
satisfactory. About three-tenths “ give full satisfac- 
tion in their respective grades ;” a little over four- 
tenths “may be employed till better can be procur- 
ed;” and of nearly three-tenths “the services had 
better be dispensed with” at once. 

When we come to look more closely into the sta- 
tistics relating to Teachers, the results are, in their 
future tendencies, of a more cheering character. 

As to “Age,” fully eight-tenths are under 30 
years, and more than one-half of the remainder are 
under forty ;—all being yet within the reach of im- 
provement, and holding out the prospect of many 
years of active, useful service. 

To our astonishment, it appears that much less 
than two-tenths of our teachers are “born out of 
Pennsylvania,” while more than eight-tenths are na- 
tives of the State. This is as it should be. While 
meritorious instructors, come whenve they may, 











ought ever to be welcomed and placed on equal foot- 
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ing with all others, yet it is a cheering sign to find | ernmental complication, and with no expense except 
that Pennsylvania can do so much of her own |to the parties benefitted. 
teaching. | We have neither space nor leisure to review 
The statistics of “experience in Teaching” show ithe reports of the County Superintendents, which 
that somewhat less than three-tenths have “taught |form the great body of the volume. One remark 
less than one year;” considerably over three-|may, however, be made with all due deference :— 
tenths “between one and three years ;” nearly two- | Those reports which are most nearly conformed to 
tenths “ between three and six years ;” one-tenth “ be- | the suggestions of the Common School Department, 
tween six and ten years ;” and the remaining one- | *"® the most interesting and valuable; and hereaf- 
tenth over ten years. This, at first sight, may ap-| ‘te? while no additional matter of importance, sug- 
pear unsatisfactory ; but if these results could be ‘gested by the local experience of the officer, should 
compared with the state of things under this head, | be omitted, it would be well in all cases to devote 
as it existed three years ago, it is believed that the the first part of the report to the strictly official 


improvement would be found to be very consider- | ™#tter required by the State Department, 


able. ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In the important matter of professional reading,! This may possibly be the last number of the Jour- 
it appears that four-tenths of our teachers have avail-| nr] that will meet the eyes of Directors, before they 
ed themselves of this valuable means of improve-| assemble to elect County Superintendents for the 
ment, and six-tenths have not. ‘next three school years, The proper performance 

Under the head of professional permanency, it ap-| of that duty, so as to effect the original design of 
pears that nearly jive-tenths “intended to make the liberal and far-seeing Legislature which estab- 
teaching @ permanent-business ;” and something |ished the office, will be of incalculable benefit to 
over five-tenths did not. ithe State; and the contrary will be equally injurious. 

And finally; under the head of “Education of teach-| {t is, therefore, our design, as one amongst the thou- 
ers” it is reported that, exclusive of Philadelphia, | sands of Pennsylvanians who have been watching 
“not two per cent. of the whole number of teachers |the workings of this new feature in our educational 
in the State, are graduates of Colleges or Normal | system, with intense interest, frankly to state the 
Schools ; “not twenty per cent. graduates of Acad- | the conclusions to which our observations have led. 
emies or private Seminaries ;” “about twenty-eight} Three years ago, few Directors or others had any 
per cent. have had the benefit of tuition, for brief | clear view of the necessity, nature, mode of opera- 
periods, in Academies and private schools ;” and tion or probable results of this office. The natural 
about fifty per cent. have received their entire edu- | consequences were, in the first instance, numerous 
cational training in the Common Schools of their | mistakes in selection and compensation. These have 
respective neighborhoods.” prey we think erroneously, attributed, both in and 

Here is a mass of statistics which, though admit-| out of the State, to a settled purpose to defeat the 
tedly only an approximation to the exact truth, is | office, out of general hostility to the system itself.— 
8o truth-like as to be reliable ; and which is so ex- | In a few cases this feeling may have had its influence; 
planatory of the past and instructive to the future, | but in most, the action complained of really grew out 
as te be worth, for purposes of legislation and gov-|of mere want of knowledge of the nature of the office 
ernmental action, the whole cost of the County Su-| itself, and an honest belief that such an addition to 
p-rintendency by which it has been obtained. |the expense and the working machinery of the sys- 

We have heretofore had pretty accurate informa-|tem was wholly unnecessary. Whatever may have 
tion about what the French call the “ materiel” of our | been the cause, however, it is certain that, in 1854, 
educational forces. We now begin to obtain statis-|the duty of selecting County Superintendents was 
tics of their “ personel” and “morale ;” and future so performed as to produce one or other of the three 
campaigns will hence be found to produce corres- | following results: Either, 
pondingly reliable results. | 1, An incompetent person was chosen, who, of 

The next portion of the report, is that relating to | course, failed, no matter what the salary. Or, 
the improvement of teachers by means of Normal} 2. A competent person was chosen, who, in most 
Schools. This explains itself, and appears to us to | cases, failed or was greatly crippled in his operations 
be a wise and statesman-like adaptation of means to | by total inadequacy of salary. Or, 
ends, and of both to the manifestations of present; 3. A competent person was selected, with ade- 
public sentiment and action. If put into operation | quate salary, who fulfilled the just expectations of 
by the Legislature, in five years Pennsylvania wil! | the friends of the measure. 








be at the head of the Normal School States; and 
that, too, by a system of her own, and one which 
will possess the element of expansibility to meet 
every want, without any danger of political or gov- 





From this it would appear that fitness in the per- 
son and adequacy of compensation are the elements 
—the essential conditions—of success. Of course, 
as in all other complex affairs, there are instances 
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that appear to conflict with this conclusion; but on | actual experience in the art. This is owing to the 
close inspection they will be found rather to con-| known fact that some men have naturally in them so 


firm it. 


For example;—one Superintendent may | much of the elements of the Teacher and such a love 


have been so well qualified for the station and so de- | for the work and the cause, as to supply, to a great 


voted to the system, that he discharged its duties at 
a most shamefully inadequate salary. But who will 
argue from this, that it is the right of the public to 
impose such a burthen on private means or individ- 
ual patriotism? Or, it may have been that all the 
conditions appeared to be secured—both adequacy 
of salary and “skill and experience in the art of 
teaching,”—yet failure ensued. Yet who will con- 
demn the office of County Superintendent. because, 
here and there, a good teacher may have made a poor 
Superintendent? Many an able lawyer makes a 
miserable Judge; few of the most successful prac- 
tising physicians are qualified for the Professor's 
chair ; and so, a capital teacher of boys may not suc- 
ceed as the Teacher of Teachers, and the adminis- 
trative officer of a complicated school system. 

It would be no difficult task, at thé present junc” 
ture, to run over the whole State and show the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions just stated. Cases of 
fall success or of entire failure, or of partial failure 
or success might be instanced, in strict accordance 
with them. But it is neither proper nor necessary: 
What we have to do with, now, are general results. 
These are so plain that he who runs may read, and 
require no announcement of the facts on which they 
rest, from us. 

Taking it for granted, then, that experience has 
fully justified the wisdom of the Legislature in re- 
quiring the selection of a fit person and the payment 
of a sufficient salary, for this office, two questions 
arise :— 

1. Who is a fit person for the office ? 

2. What is a sufficient salary ? 

In answer to the first question, it may, in the words 
of the school law, be replied that fitness consists in 

1. “ Literary and scientific acquirements.” These 
are both indispensable,and the degree of them should 
be considerable. In every county, schools of every 
rank and grade—from the lowest primary to the 
high school, with its full round of branches—either 
are or must soon come into existence; and to dis- 
charge the office properly, the Superintendent must 
be qualified “to examine” all the Teachers, “ to vis- 
it” them, and to “ give such instructions in the Art 
of Teaching and the method thereof in each school ” 
as the condition and grade of each shall require.— 
How can this be done, except by one who is scholar 
enough to teach the teacher of the highest branch 
taught in the highest school in his county? 

2. ‘* Skill and experience in the Art of Teaching,” is 
another requisite and is also exacted by the law :— 
not only skill to know but practice todo. Itis no 
doubt true, that,insome instances, the office has been 
well filled by persons of no great, or possibly of no, 


| 


degree, all other defects. But the exception only 
proves the rule; for the instances of failure for want 
of this element have been too numerous to leave the 
question doubtful. The safer and the /egal rule, is, 
in all cases, to require this “ skill and experience.” 

But mere learning and professional skill are not 
sufficient, unless, as the law and the necessity of the 
case every where intimate, they are accompanied 
with the power to make them efficient. Hence, 

3. Ability to impart knowledge and give information 
publicly, as well as privately, is indispensable. Since 
the passage of the act of 1854,—in addition to the 
public meetings for the examination of Teachers, and 
the public visitation of schools in the presence of 
directors and parents thereby prescribed,—the hold- 
ing of district and county Institutes, Associations 
and Meetings, for the improvement of Teachers, and 
the delivery of public lectures and addresses for the 
furtherance of the system and the explanation of the 
law, have become so general and are found to be so 
beneficial, that they may now be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the Superintendent’s duties. All these 
occasions impose the duty of addressing the public; 
and the officer who does not do it, no matter what 
the cause, fails in his duty. The ability, therefore, 
to speak in public should be embraced amongst the 
requisites of fitness for the office. 


4, Energy of character and love for the work, are 
the last essentials that need be specified. Without 
these, the highest degree of scholastic attainment, 
of professional skill, and of power of expression will 
fail; forthe great moving forces of the required cha- 
racter will be wanting. With these present in large 
degree, even a medium of qualification in other re- 
spects, may succeed. 

Amongst the qualifications necessary to this most 
important office, it is, of course, not deemed requi- 
site to speak of temperance, honesty or industry, nor 
of common sense, suavity of manners, or knowledge 
of human nature. These are requisites to the safe 
and efficient discharge of every public trust ; the one 
in question being no exception to the general rule, 
but rather demanding them in greater degree than 
most others. In a word, and aside from special re- 
quisites, the nearer the character of a County Su- 
perintendent approaches to that of the Christian 
gentleman, the greater will be his acceptance and 
success. 

The answer to the question, What is an adequate 
salary? will depend mainly on the locality ; and the 
experience of the past three years will, in many cases, 
modify past action on this point. Many of the Con- 
ventions fixed the salary in 1854, under a total or 





very material misapprehension of the nature of the 
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office, the amount of service required and the degree | made within thirty days to the issuing of such com 


of good to be effected. Now, in many parts of the ‘mission, the Superintendent of Common Schools 
F /may require such evidence, under oath or affirma- 


State, all these points ere clearly comprehended, and ‘tion, in regard to the election or qualification of the 
the action of directors will ro doubt be different.— person elected County Superintendent, as he shall 


No one who knows the people of Pennsylvania will, deem necessary, and shall then issue his commission 


for a moment, suppose that injustice will be done in poles: pee higbect avo on hes shall have re- 


reguleting the compensation of those whoare found Under this provision it is competent for any citi- 


to be amongst the most useful, most laborious and lzen, and it would seem to be his daty, to make ob- 


umast iengantent chute paliie-equate,| The aored jection to the commissioning of an unqualified per- 


emeont must, 0s just eaqatted, Gopend on the it. on and to set in operation, for the good of the 
cumstances of each case ; still, certain general prin- ls ae tn this res A the cs ans in the 
ciples are indicated by the nature of the office and y pe P 


Stat i ‘ i f this fact, the 
the wants of the schools, which it may be useful to | np prnecptentent o vey. Oe oe i 
elicit. true course for Directors in their Convention will 


‘be, to vote for none unless such as by learning and 


—_ pn _— pean hero, | professional skill are fully qualified to discharge all 
’ yop ’ |the duties of the office. 


required for the full discharge of the duties of the | 
office. This will wholly depend on the number of | 
schools in the county. If they are materially over | 
100 and should be increased, then the best policy | 
and the course most productive of good, will be to 
pay for and require his -vhole time and services. In 
such cases more than half of the year may be most 
beneficially devoted to school visitation, which to be | 
effectual, should be full and frequent. The rest of | 


: aud other means of information, only a small portion 
ane iis  -aeweragpgueeanpoe ene of the local educational events of the State are here 


| given, the reader will be enabled to form something 


ater or less duration, to the officer's own im- > ‘ a : ; 
- : : : : like a true idea of the activity which begins to man- 
provement and to the preparation of his reports, &c. | . ; : ; 
: ; ,. |ifest itself in the common school operations of Penn- 
In smaller counties a less portion of the officer's ls Ivania.] 
time will be needed, and the salary may be in pro-| 7 
re : : | 
eres = - panera _ be even to | tawney on the 3d of December, and continued in session four 
secure ro re rae ae . orts to the ane of |days. During the day-time the exercises were of the usual 
the schools while in operation, and to the improve- | practical and professional character, and in the evening Ad- 
ment of the teachers during a portion of the recess. | dresses were delivered to the citizens and others assembled. 
The only other general principle to be kept in| The whole proceedings were of that plain, earnest kind, 
view in arranging the salary, is that of making it | which tells of progress. Co. Supt. McElhose was, of course, 

large enough to command the very best professional | *t his post the whole time. 

talent within the reach of the Convention. For rea- Dauruin: The Dauphin Co. Teachers’ Association was 


sons already given, no other should be thought of. |i® Session onthe J0th, 11th and 12th of December, at Mid- 








MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


[The press of other matter having excluded the 
usual Summary from the February and March Nos. 
‘we are now compelled to go back several months, 
But the labor of compiling, though somewhat un- 
pleasant, will be of use. When it is born in mind 
that, owing to the incompleteness of our exchanges 


Jerrerson: The County Institute convened at Punxsu- 


The man, then, whom Law, Experience and the | dletown. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
, ’ ’ 
‘year: President, S. D. Ingram; Vice Presidents, David H. 


Wants of the system demand for County Superinten- 
|E. Laros and Henry Shellenberger; Recording Secretary, 


dent, is :—A practical Teacher, who is also an accom | 


| John McCormic; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. H. Eckles ; 


e ished scholar, and a ready public speaker ; with sufi- Treasurer, Miss Eliza Bishop. Executive Committee, B. R. 
cient love for it to undertake, and energy to perform, the | waugh, (chairman,) H. C. McCoulla, Daniel W. Millard, 


great work before him; and the salary should be suffi- 
cient to compensate him, as far as money can, for the 
efficient discharge of so great a labor. 

Wherever such a man is found, he should be se- 
lected. Wherever he has already been found, he 
should be retained. 

At the present time it may be proper to recall to 
the attention of Conventions to elect County Su- 
perintendents, that Section 40 of the school law of 
8th May, 1854, confers upon the State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, very considerable powers in 
reference to the commissioning of the persons elected 
The words alluded to are these: “If objection be 


T. Jefferson Tenant, Miss Abby Y. Woodward and Miss M. 
J. Laverty. The proceedings were instructive and inter- 
esting. Several Essays were read ;—one by Miss M. J. La- 
verty on “* School Etiquette,” which we shall lay before the 
readers Of the Journal as soon as room can be found. Co. 
Supt. Ingram was active and efficient, and Mr. Dep. Supt. 
Hickok was present and made an able address. Adjourned 
to meet in Dauphin on the 3d Monday in October, 1857, 

Inprana: An Association was formed in December, by 
the Directors and Teachers of the four Mahoning townships 
—North, South, East and West—and a number of interest- 
ing subjects assigned for essays and exercises at the next 
meeting. 





The well knowr. White Township Association had a very 
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interesting and profitable session at Myers’ school-house on 
the 2d of February. E. D. B. Porter, President and J. E. 
Myers, Secretary. Quite a number of essays were read, 
and much explanation of practical points in teaching given. 
A resolution in favor of aid to County Institutes was adopt- 
ed, and the next meeting appointed at Adam’s school house 
in March, with a full programme of exercises. 


Lancaster: Visit to the Normal School.—The Hon. A. 
G. Curtin, Secretary of the Commonwealth and Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, and Henry C. Hickok, Esq., De- 
puty Superintendent, arrived in this city on the 23d Decem- 
ber, and proceeded, in company with Mr. Burrowes, editor 
of the School Journal, to pay a visit to the Normal School, 
at Millersville, where they were pleasantly entertained by 
the Principal, Prof, Wickersham. They returned to the 
city in the evening, and expressed themselves highly delight- 
ed with their visit and what they saw of the workings of 
this excellent institution.— Lancaster Express. 

The regular Lancaster County Institute met in Fulton 
Hall in the city of Lancaster,on Monday, January 26, and 
continued in session tlll Saturday, the 31st, at noon. Ow. 
ing to the inclemency of the weather and the state of the 
roads, few teachers answered to their names during the fore- 
noon of the first day ; but they soon gathered im, and over 
160 were in regular attendance the greater part of the week. 
Owing also to the absence, from sickness, of Mr. Crumbaugh, 
the able County Superintendent, and the failure to appear of 
Dr. Grimshaw, of Wilmington, whose assistance as a Lec- 
turer and Instructor had been relied on, the teaching force 
at first seemed insufficient; but the efficient and liberal fac- 
ulty of the County Normal School came to the aid of the In- 
stitute ; and it is questioned whether better or more satis- 
factory instruction was ever imparted at an Institute. The 
evening exercises were varied and instructive, and were 
mostly furnished by members of the Institute. Notwith- 
standing a eombination of unfavorable circumstances, the 
Institute was most successful. 


Hunrinepon: On the 22d, 23d and 24th of December, 
the fifth annual session of the County Institute was held in 
the Court House, in Huntingdon. The attendance seems to 
have been respectable and the proceedings useful. Prof. 
Hawn made an address which is highly spoken of by the 
local press. ; 

A considerable number of teachers of Morris and the 
adjoining townships, met in Shaffersville, on Friday even- 
ing, Feb. 13th and continued in session till Saturday even- 
ing. The teaching of arithmetic—both mental and written 
—was fully discussed and exemplified. Similar meetings 
were agrecd to be held at Alexandria and Mechanicsville ; 
and strong resolutions in favor of the County Superinten- 
dency adopted. 

The teachers and fmends of education of Porter town- 
ship, met on the 20th and 2ist of February, at the Loop 
school house and formed a District Institute. Much useful 
discussion and elucidation of modes of teaching were eli- 
cited, and a new spirit seems to have been awakened in refer- 
ence to the improvement of the schools. 


Cuester: A highly satisfactory celebration of the public 
schools of West Chester, took place on the occasion of 
breaking up for the Christmas holidays. A number of 
speeches were volunteered by friends of the cause, in addi- 
tion to the recitations and compositions of the pupils, which 
were the main busines’ of the day. Several presents were 


of West Chester, underthe able management of Mr. Sanford 
Culver, seem to be attaining a high rank. 

On the evening of Saturday, March 7, an exhibition and 
concert of vocal music by the pupils, took place in the 
*‘ White school,” Uwchlan township. The exercises are 
spoken of as highly creditable to the pupils and their teach” 
er, Mr. Abraham Fetters. A large number of citizens were 
present, and a small admittance fee charged, to be appro- 
priated to the purchase ofa library for the use of the school. 

Mr. Jesse C. Green, one of the Directors of the West 
Chester School District, has presented a valuable Library 
for the use of the Schools. Such a donation does great 
credit to the liberality of the donor, and is only an addition- 
al evidence of his zeal in the cause of education. We hope 
his example will find imitators. Mr Green has been inde- 
fatigable in aiding the Board of Directors, to build up the 
Institution under their charge to its present high state of 
perfection. We must add that the Directors in their well 
directed efforts, are largely indebted to the labors and ability 
of our worthy and popular Superintendent, Mr. CuLver, 
who brings not only ripe scholarship to his duties, but an 
ardent love of children, and a proper appreciation of the no- 
bility of the professien to which he is a shining ornament. 
If every school district had a few such men as “ brother 
Culver,”? the Common School system would vanquish all op- 
position, and the day of regeneration would be at hand.— 
Village Record. 

Cirnton: On the 24th of December, the common schools 
of Lock Haven closed with appropriate ceremonies. A 
splendid copy of “* The Female Poets of America,” was pre- 
sented by the pupils to the Principal Mr, A. K. Browne. A 
beautiful valedictory address was also delivered by one of 
the female pupils. 

‘¢ Efforts are making,”’ says the editor of the Lock Haven 
Democrat, “in Lamar township, to establish a high school 
under the school system. The common schools of Lamar 
are already highly creditable to the people of that district, 
and are perhaps in advance of most of the schools in the 
county.” It is to be hoped that this effort has been or will 
soon will be, successful. 

“The largest and most respectable educational meeting 
ever held in Logansville,” says the Clinton County Demo- 
crat, “‘metin the German Reformed church of that place 
on Friday evening, January 30.”? The principal business 
was the delivery of addresses by Supt. Browne, to the pa- 
rents and directors present, on the duties due by them to 
the children and schools. The next day the Logansville 
Institute held a session, the proceedings of which were of 
a practical and useful character. 

Montcomery: The County Association was in session 
at Pottstown on the 2d and 3d of January. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President er offi- 
cio, E. L. Acker; Vice Presidents, Philip Cressman, Mary 
A. Homer; Recording Secretary, Richard U. Saylor; Cor- 
responding Secretary, H. W. Kratz; Treasurer, Almira C. 
Foquette ; Executive Committee, Rev. G. D. Wolff, Philip 
Cressman, Mary A. Homer, C. Hunsicker, F. W. Loch.— 
About fifty teachers were present, and much useful busi- 
ness was transacted. The next meeting is to be in Norris- 
town. 

Yorx: The Courty Association held a three days session 
in the borough of York, commencing on Thursday, January 
1. The following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, Dr. A. R. Blair; Vice Presidents, Dr. J. W. Kerr, 





made by the pupils to the Teachers. The common schools 


York, J. Eichelberger, Monaghan ; Recording Secretary, G. 
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C. Stair, York ; Corresponding Secretary, A. C. Heffelfinger, | school room, and how to give a reason for it. Supt. Beebe 
York; Treasurer, William Stahle, West Manchester.— gave a lecture **On the School Law ;’’—a capltal idea by 
Dr. Blair, the present County Superintendent seems to be the way. The provisions and general scope of the law are 
getting right efficiently into the harness. At this meeting ‘not sufficiently known to the people; and if more fully com- 
the usual exercises for self-improvement were attended to ; _prehended, both would be more liked and better observed. 

Mr. Dep. Supt. Hickok and others delivered addresses ; a! Lawrence: The Neshannock Teachers’ Association 

pleasant visit was pals to the Cottage Hill Female Seminary; ‘met in the Maitland school house, on Friday evening, Jan’ 
mam ee 10th of April agreed on as the time for the next 93 314 continued in session til Saturday. It was agreed 
meeting. The lecture by the Rev. W. Hutchins shall @p- +. meet on the evening of every Friday, alternately in the 


pear in the Journal, as soon as practicable. Gormly and Maitland school houses. Mutual instruction 
A large number of teachers and friends of education | formed the main business of the meeting. 
met in Hanover, on the 9th and 10th of February, and dis-| 


cussed many practical matters relative tu schools and teach- | township, convened at school house, No. 11, on Saturday, 


ing. Several of the resident clergy participated; and Mr. T. | February 7, and organized s Teachers’ Association by adop- 
K. White delivered a lecture on penmanship, the second day. | tings constitution and electing officers. A committee was 


‘The meeting seems to have been interesting and awakening, ‘instructed to publish a notice of the meeting in the School 


Berks: A correspondent from Tulpehocken states the Journal. Adjourned to meet on Saturday, Feb. 21, at 10 
following facts,—alike creditable to the district and to the|o’clock, A. M. 
director named :—“ In our township we have twelve schools | 
and in each school one of Pelton’s Outline Maps,—in all 





Armstrone: The directors and teachers of Sugarcreek 


Wasuineron: A number of teachers assembled in Mo- 
’ | nongahela city, on the 13th of February and formed the 
two full sets. We have arranged it so that each school re-| « monongahela Valley Teachers’ Association.” President, 
ceives every three weeks another map; thus in the course PT, R. Hazzard ; Vice President, J. W. Moss; Seeretary, A. 
of the session bringing the full set into every school. My | Wall; Executive Committee, G. W. Chalfant, Allen Wall, 
pupils take more interest in these maps than in any other) y, w, Moss, Miss Patterson and Miss Miller. An address 
branch of study in the school. .The two sets of maps, with | was delivered by Supt. Gow, and considerable discussion of 
a key in each school house, were presented by John S./ professional questions took place. Next regular meeting to 


Leiss, an able and efficient director of our district.” 


LuzeRNE: Twenty-seven Teachers met in Dallas on the 
9th of January, and continued together two days, engaged 
in the noble effort of mutualimprovement. A large amount) 
of practical business was despatched and a number of judi- | 
cious resolutions adopted. : 

A most gratifying and successful examination and exhibi- 
tion of the schools of Lehman district, took place at Lehman | 
Centre, on the 17th of January. Speaking pieces, answer- 
ing questions and singing, were the order of the day. Sev- 
eral of the teachers delivered selected pieces; and the Pre- 
sident of the School Board congratulated teachers and pupils 
upon their performances and the improvement manifest in 
the schools. Rev. G. Griffin also addressed the parents pre- 
sent on the importance of aiding the teachers, by thcir home 
government. Co. Supt. Richardson, asked some questions 
on the form of government of our country, and urged the 
importance of the subject, as a proper portion of early edu- 
cation. 

A respectable meeting of citizens took place in the borough 
of White Haven on the 6th of March, by which it was re- 
solved to solicit aid from the Legislature to Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and that the office of County Superintendent is of vi- 
tal importance to the well-being of the common schools. 


Venanco: On the 9th and 10th of January a considera- 
ble number of the Teachers of the western part of the 
county met at Utica: C. H. Dale, President; H. S. Ken- 
nedy, Secretary and Miss J. Pingerton, Assistant Secretary. 
Much practical instruction in the ‘common branches was 
given; and the propriety of the practice of ‘ boarding 

ound,” was very fully discussed, without coming to any 
direct vote uponit. Supt. Beebe was in attendance and ac- 
ive in the proceedings. 

The Plum Township (Venango co.) Teachers’ Association 
held its first meeting in Sunville on the 17th of January, and 
a most spirited meeting it must have been, judging from the 
proceedings as published. Many thinking, working teach- 


| be in Monongahela city, on the second Thursday in Septem- 
ber, 1857. 


Lesanon: The County Association met in the Court 
House in Lebanon, on the 14th of February, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, J. H. 
Kluge; Vice President, F. Philips; Recording Secretary, R. 
M. McCormick ; Corresponding Secretary, I. Sanderson.— 
The power of appointing committees being vested by the 
constitution in the presiding officer, he appointed the follow- 
ing: Financial, Messrs. Hauck, Rupp and Hummel. Erze- 
cutive, Messrs. Philips, Balsbaugh, Sanderson, McCormick 
and Hauck. Supt. Kluge actively participated. A large 
number of the teachers of the county were present. Inter- 
esting reports of the condition of the schools, were made by 
committees from several of the townships, previously ap- 
pointed for that purpose—a most valuable part of the pro 
ceedings, by the by. A resolution in favor of State aid to 
County Institutes was discussed and adopted ; and the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet on the day fixed for the triennial 
assembling of the School Directers to elect a County Super- 
intendent. 


Peray: The schools of Penn township and Duncannon, 
met for examination in the Presbyterian church of Duncan- 
non, on the 19th and 20th of February. Each class was ex- 
amined by its proper teacher. Between 500 and 600 pupils 
were present. In the evenings, addresses were delivered by 
gentlemen invited for the purpose, amongst whom was Mr. 
Dep. Supt. Hickok. 

A spirited educational meeting was held in Petersburg 
about the latter end of February. Dep. Supt. Hickok was 
on hand and made an effective address ; and the whole pro- 
ceedings seem to have been highly satisfactory. Several 
whole schools were in attendance, and the performances of 
the pupils gave evidence of faithfulness on the part of their 
teachers. This is represented, by Supt. Hieght, as having 
been the most successful and animated meeting yet held in 
the county. . 





ers were there, who seemed to know what to do in the 


CamsBaia: The common schools of Johnstown closed an 
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eight months term about the end of February, with a public 
Examination in day-time and an Exhibition at night. Both 
were highly creditable to this flourishing school district.— 
Addresses were delivered by A. Kopelin, Esq., Col. E. Shaf- 
fer and Major Potts, school directors of the borough. “ There 
was a-show in town the same evening,” says the Cambria 
Tribune, “but, strange as it may appear, the exhibition, for 
once, attracted a full house.” 


Corumpr1a: A public examination of the upper grade 
school of Bloomsburg took place on the afternoon of March 
11. In the evening an Exhibition of Declamation and 
Reading was given in the Methodistchurch. The audience 
was large; and the performances on both occasions are 
well spoken of Co. Supt. Weaver, who is a most competent 
judge. 

Crawrorp: An intelligent correspondent thus writes of 
Woodcock district: “The Teachers’ Association of this 
township has been entirely successful. It existed all last 
winter most flourishingly ; and thus far this winter has been 
steadily on the advance in efficiency and popularity. The 
people of the township not only attend the weekly meetings 
and take part in them, but they likewise participate in the 
enthusiasm which is produced by the organization. The 
best schools in the county are to be found in Woodcock town- 
ship. Thisisas might be expected. Enterprising teachers 
and enterprising patrons will, almost of necessity, make 
good thrifty schools.” 


Unton: The schools of Lewisburg are spoken of as in a 
very satisfactory state. Seven of the eight teachers are fe- 
males, and their administration is said to contrast most fa- 
vorably with that of their male predecessors. By the by, 
we heard, at the Lancaster Co. Normal School the other day, 
that the Directors of Lewisburg contemplate sending a 
young lady of their district in whom they believe they have 
discovered the elements of a teacher, to Millersville, to com- 
plete her professional studies. This is a fact no less credit- 
able to them than significant of the want and the tendencies 
of the times. Lewisburg must be, on the whole, a queer 
place. The people there have actually. elected a College 
Professor to the office of common schoo! director ; and, more 
singular still, he serves, and, judging from published results, 
serves efficiently. 

NortHAmpron: The Co. Association met on Saturday, 7th 
ult. in the Citizens’ Hall, Bethlehem. The attendance was 
not large. School matters in this county seem to be some- 
what in abeyance, awaiting the result of the approaching 
election of County Superintendent. Asin every other coun- 
ty of the State, how much will depend on the result of that 
election ! 











i: Book N otices. 


First Lessons 1x Encutsn Compostrion: By Mrs. 

Spencer Smith of St. Louis, Mo. 12mo. 132 pages. 

ickling, Swan & Brown, Boston, 1856. 

Composition, being grammar rules in action, this 
neat, compact and methodical work, treats it gram- 
matically as well as progressively ;—the object be- 
ing to lead the learner to think his way on in cor- 
rectly using language to express his thoughts. To 
such teachers as employ a text-book for instruction 
in this indispensable part of education, we know of 
no work that may be more safely recommended. 








Evements or THE Anatomy, PaysioLo¢y anp Hyat- 


ENE OF THE Human System: By Justin R. Loomis, 
Prof. of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 221 
pages, 12mo. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New 
York, 1857. 


| This is a new edition “thoroughly revised and 
|greatly improved in illustration,” of a work whose 
| previous reputation was deservedly high. The pro- 
|minent objects of the author have been “suitable 
| arrangement” and “compression ;” and in both he 
‘seems to have succeeded. Few works on any sub- 
| ject present so much matter as this does, systemat- 
‘ically treated of, yet condensed in so small a vol- 
/ume ! 
|Tue Grocrapruy or Nature; or the world as it is. 
| By M. Vulliet. Translated from the French by a 
Lady. 611 pages 12mo. Hickling Swan, & Brown, 
Boston, 1856. 
| This is one of the numerous works which the pre- 
| vailing desire to render the study of Geography less 
|dry than heretofore, has produced. We do not un- 
‘derstand it as offered to become a regular class- 
‘book in the hands of pupils in school, but as a col- 
|lateral aid, “ supplying materials for elucidation and 
| reflection,” both to teacher and pupil. As such, it 
has great merit, and will be found highly suggestive 
|and interesting,—its main feature being a descrip- 
ition of the prominent natural productions and phe- 
/nomena of each locality. In this respect the task 
|of the French author has been well performed, and 
‘that of his English translator is worthy of the text. 


A Picrortat History or tae Unirep Srares; for 
Schools and Families. By Benson J. Lossing, 
Author of “ Pictorial Field-book of the Revolu- 
tion,” &c. Illustrated by over 200 Engravings. 
343 pages, 12mo. Mason Brothers, New York, 
1857. 


We are no advocate of the large “ pictorial” fam- 
ily of books now so common; but all prejudice 
against the name soon vanished when we found that 
| the illustrations, in this case, were not only as beauti- 
|ful and true as they are numerous, but that the text 
|was equal to them in all respects. This is, ina 
| word, a beautiful, attractive and sound history of our 
|country, and must come into very extensive use.— 
We admire the division of the subject followed by 
the author, viz:—an account, 1. of the Aborigines ; 
|2. of the Discoveries; 3. of the Settlements; 4. of 
the Colonies; 5. of the War of Independence, and 
6. of the Independent Republic, down to the year 
| 1854. 


| 
| 





Tue Laws or Heattu: ora Sequel to “the House 
I live in.” By Wm. A. Alcott, M.D. 424 pages, 
12mo. Boston, G. P. Jewett & Co.; Cleveland, 
H. F. Jewett; New York, Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co., 1857. 

Dr. Alcott is a well known, natural and lively 
writer on educational subjects; and this, his last 
work, will add to his reputation. The plan of the 
book is somewhat different from others on Physiolo- 
gy; making, as it does, the laws and rules for the 
preservation of health the primary object, and using 
Anatomy and Physiology only “as means of expla- 
nation, illustration and argument.” The book is 
therefore of a more popular kind than others of its 
class, and therefore calculated to be very generally 
useful. It is one of those books which the pupil, 
who uses it in school, will desire to preserve for ref- 
erence, on the subject of which it treats, in after 
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Official. 


Secretaries will please read this. 

[In all cases in which a change in the office of 
Secretary of a district has been or shall be made; 
the Editor of the Journal requests immediate no- 
tice. This is indispensable, in order to ensure the 





State Report. Three copies of the State Superintendent’s 
report, have been mailed to each board of directors in the 
State—one to the President, one to the Secretary and one to 
the Treasurer—uuder the frank of the proper member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Notices of Triennial Convention. Printed blanks for the 
triennial Convention of Directors to elect County Superin- 
tendents, after the following form, have been mailed to each 
County Superintendent. You are directed to publish the 





regular receipt of the Journal subscribed for by the |notice, once a week, for three weeks, in as many newspa- 


State, for the use ofthe Board. The notice desired 
is to be sent, by letter, to the Editor of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, at Lancaster; and it 
should state, 1. the name of the new Secretary ; 2. 
the name of the school district ; 3. the name of the 
Post Office to which the Journal is to be addressed; 
and 4. the name of the County. All are requisite.— 


pers in each county, as you may deem neeessary, and have 
the bills sent to this Department for payment. 
To the School Directors of ————-———— unty: 
GenTLemeN: In pursuanee of the 43d section of the Act 
of 8th May, 1854, you are hereby notified to meet in Con- 
vention, at the Court House in ,on the first Mon- 
day in May, A. D. 1857, being the fourth day of the month, 
at | o’clock in the afternoon, and select, viva voce, by « ma- 
jority of the whole number of Directors present, one person 
of literary and scientific acquirements, and of skill and expe- 





During the coming school year, the Editor wishes to 
cause the Journal to reach its destination, in every. 
case, with regularity; but this cannot be effected | 
upless this request be complied with.—Ep. | 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, April, 1857. 
Appointment of Co. Superintendents. 
Rev. Geo. W. Excuism, Sabbath Rest, Blair county, in 
place of L. H. Williams, resigned. 





rience in the Art of Teaching, as County Superintendent, for 
the three succeeding years ; determine the amount of com- 
pensation for the same; and certify the result to the State 
Superintendent at Harrisburg, as required by the 39th and 
40th sections of said act. _— 

County Superintendent of 
» April——, 1857. 





> 


County. 








April ——, 1857. 
To the Publisher of the —— Srr: You will please 
publish the above notice in the once & 
week for three successive weeks immediately preceding the 
4th Monday of May next; and when completed, transmit 
your bill, receipted, with a copy of the notice attached, to 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools at Harrisburg, 











DECISIONS. 


Teachers’? Month. The Teacher’s month is simply the | 
current calendar month, with the Saturdays and Sundays | 
omitted. This arrangement presents a practicable and rea- 
sonable standard for the settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion, although it does not fix an uniform number of 
days for every month ; and it is one of which neither Direc- 
tors or Teachers can justly complain. The closing of the 
schools on Saturday is deemed necessary, for the mental and 
physical health of the pupils, and their sound and healthful 
progress in their studies. They need that day for recreation 
and such work as may be required of them at home; and 
will profit more by the school, and make more real progress 
in the outcome, than if confined to their desks six days in 
the week. 

This being the reason for the rule, it is an error on the 
part of the Teacher to count out the minimum number of 
school days in the calendar month, and then keep the school 
open from Morday morning till Saturday night, until they 
are completed ; and this practice is a great wrong done to 
pupils,which Directors should not permit. If a Teacher loves 
his profession and is worthy of it, he would be glad to thus 
have one day in the week for recreation and self-improve- 
ment in his vocation, instead of hurtfully crowding himself 
and his pupils in the usual labors of the school room. 


Election of Directors—tie vote: A tie vote is no election, 
and the Board must fill the vacancy by appointment until 
the next annual election. @andidates who have the next 
highest vote to those who were tied, are not thereby elected 
and have no right to a certificate of election, ora seat in the 
Board. 

When the election has been closed, and it is found, in 
counting the vote, that two candidates balloted for had a tie 
vote, one candidate cannot then decline and authorize the 
officers of the election to grant a certificate to his competi- 
tor. They can only certify the actual result, as the voters 
made it; and it then becomes the duty of the Board of Di- 
rectors to fill the vacancy by appointment, as already stated. 





TO DIRECTORS. 

District Superintendency. The District Superintendency is 
not compulsory, but optional, with each Board of Directors ; 
and wherever the Secretary is unwilling, or incompetent, to 
the task, it 1s better to wait for more favorable circumstan- 
cea, before putting it into operation. 





for payment. You are also requested to mail to the State 
Superintendent a copy of your paper containing the first in- 
sertion of the notice. " 

County Superintendent of ————— County. 








Origin of the County Superintendency. Explanation. In 
reply to the card of * D.’?, “ Lock Haven,” in the March 
number of the Journal, the Deputy Superintendent is com- 
pelled to state, that the following are the only annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendent to be found in this De- 
partment, when he was placed in charge of it, viz: Mr. 
Findlay’s, 1835; Mr. Burrowes’, 1838 ; and Messrs. Shunk’ 
and Parsons’, 1839, °40 and °41. Shortly afterwards the re- 
port of Mr. Black for 1854, was received from the printer; 
and some months afterwards a friend in Reading kindly 
transmitted Mr. Haines’ report for 1849, and Mr. Hughes? 
report for 1852. These, and Mr. Curtin’s reports, are all 
that have been in the possession of this Department since the 
present administration came into power. Of the remaining 
reports, whatever their character and contents,and by whom- 
soever made, the writer respectfully pleads ignoramus.— 
Some of them may possibly be found in other volumes in 
the State Library ; but the current duties of the Department 
have not been so light and casual as to leave much leisure 
for mere antiquarian research for documents that, it is not 
uncharitable to suppose from circumstances, had not been 
deemed worthy of preservation in the archives of the Depart- 
ment from which they emanated. 

Mr. Haines’ report in 1849, upon the basis of a petition 
from Perry county, proposed the County Superintendency, 
and in terms that presented the aspect of an original recom- 
mendation; and in speaking of Chester county in the De- 
cember notes of visitation, that supposed fact was inciden- 
tally mentioned, without comment, either relevant or other- 
wise, and certainly without any design or suspicion of ac- 
cording undue honors, or detracting from the just merits of 
others. The writer had been scrupulously careful, he had 
hoped, in both intention and practice, to give full credit, 
whenever occasion offered, to all former officers of the sys- 
tem; and had supposed that if he had erred at all in this 
particular, it had not been in the direction indicated in the 
communication referred to. 

The early publication of Dr. Burrowes forthcoming “ His- 
tary of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania,” will be hail- 
ed with much satisfaction by the Department, as well as the 
public at large, as the means of putting all who desire it in 
possession of the full documentary history of the system. 
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Original Communications. . 





PHONETIC CHART. 

Dear Sir: I have just received a copy of a Chart, 
so unique and imposing in appearance, that some de- 
scription of it will, I am sure, be acceptable to all 
professional teachers who have not seen it, It is a 
“Sound Chart,” the sounds being classified and rep- 
resented by Romanic and Phonographic characters : 
the whole magnificently illuminated and printed in 
vivid red and blue, on a sheet of heavy board pa- 
per, about 5 feet long and over 3 feet wide. 

Undoubtedly this superb chart, will make a show 
upon the walls of a school-room; but we must con- 
sider also, how far it is calculated to aid the teacher 
and benefit the scholar. No new practice in the art 
of teaching has been so generally pressed upon the 
attention of teachers, at our county institutes, as el- 
ementary practice upon the sounds of the language. 
And none more deservedly, because : 

1, Reading and writing are the two doors of the 
temple of learning,—the keys of its treasures. 

2. If a teacher succeeds in making the steps to 
these portals easy and practicable for the tender pu- 
pil, and in taking him through them at an early 
age, and without exciting disgust or weariness, he 
has secured the literary education of the pupil; 
thenceforward he will learn of himself, for the love 
of learning. 

3. The secret of the teacher’s art of accomplish- 
ing this is, to make the steps—the first steps espe- 
cially—so easy that the pupil can surmount them, 
one at a time, by his own power, requiring only di- 
rection and encouragement. He thus acquires self- 
reliance, confidence, knowledge of the whole ground, 
and ambition to advance and excel. 

4. The skillful teacher engages as many of the ac- 
tive senses of the child as possible,in the apprehension 
of the lesson. Thus, in advanced classes he teaches 
Geography by employing the eye upon vivid outline 
maps; the hand in tracing the outlines ; the ear in 
repeating the names: thus concentrating the senses 
with the thought upon one subject at a time, until 
an indelible and perfect impression is secured. So 
with Philosophy, History, Composition, Arithmetic 
and even with Grammar. 

5. The Phonetic analysis of words into their ele- 
mentary sounds, enables the teacher to apply the 
same system where most needed—to the first lesson 
in spelling, reading and writing. It puts the pupils 
on a path that is plain and direct, in which there is 
nothing contradictory or inexplicable. 

6. The Chart we have under consideration, exhib- 
its the simplest possible representation of the sounds 
of our language ;—the phonographic characters, 
now used by thousands, and acknowledged every- 
where as the best possible method of writing the 
English language with reference to brevity and ease; 





the only one that combines the speed of short-hand 
with the legibility of long-hand ; while it possesses 
@ philosophical simplicity and exactness which ren- 
ders it even easier of acquisition by the simple un- 
perverted understanding of the child, than by the 
adult whose conceptions have been warped by the 
mazes of English Orthography. The system has 
been included in the course of the Philadelphia 
High School for several years, and was lately intro- 
duced into the Normal School, where over 200 
teachers are acquiring it. 

7.. This Chart is published by Benjamin Pitman 
of Cincinnatti, a brother of Isaac Pitman, the fa- 
mous inventor of Phonography. He is a long-prac- 
ticed and accomplished teacher, an elocutionist and 
philologist of eminent attainments, an artist of rare 
genius and individuality. His “ Teacher” is one of 
the most distinct, practical, curious and beautiful 
books that can grace or enrich a teacher’s library. 

I have been watching with attention the proceed- 
ings of a school near my residence, in which the an- 
alysis of the sounds of words has been practiced, 
daily, during the past winter, by all the classes from 
“three letters” up to those most advanced in elocu- 
tion, and where phonographic characters have been 
used to write out thesounds. The experiment has 
been highly successful and gratifying, to teacher, 
pupils and parents. I will endeavor to procure a 
description of the course pursued, and its results, 
and have it forwarded to you. 

We have heard much of the advantages of prac- 
tice on the “sounds.” We should now lave practi- 
cal illustrations, by competent lecturers, at all our 
institutes next season, showing in actual detail to 
the great body of tyro teachers how to proceed in 


school-room practice. 
W. G. Warina. 


Centre co., March, 1857. 


CAMBRIA COUN|Y. 
EXAMINATIONS, 


The “live” Superintendent, as the Journal terms 
him, begs, after his feeble manner, to Jay before its 
readers an abstract of his experience in his arron- 
Experience keeps a dear school, and is 





dissement. 
as necessary in this office as exercise is in strength- 
ening the muscles. Some people have come down 
on me, like an Aerolite, because I have not proved 
to be infallible. Some certificates have been grant- 
ed to pereons of inferior qualifications, Well, in 
Heathen Mythology, even the Gods made mistakes ; 
and if we look around us, we find that man is not 
altogether free from them. 

It is impossible to judge correctly of the qualifi- 
cations of an entire stranger, in one hour’s acquain- 
tance. One man is timid and will creep within him- 
self, hedgehog like, leaving his mental qualities con- 
cealed; another will swell like the tail of a pea- 
fowl, till he appears much larger than he really is. 
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he Superintendent has thirty to examine in a 
few hours, and must form his judgment from the 
qualifications exhibited, and not from those unexhi- 
bited. Consequently, if a young gentleman or lady 
has neglected to give a display of intellectual abili- 
ty, he or she should not blame the Examiner. Some 
certificates, it is acknowledged, have been granted 
ia mistake; some are marked too high, and some 
too low; but still, no living human being could 
have done any better, many not as well. The 
longer Superintendents remain in office, the great- 
er is their knowledge and experience of teachers 
and of their capacities, acquired by familiarity 
and acquaintanceship. According to Milton, both 
angel and devil fought much the better after 
some experience in war. It is so with man, 
whether in warlike or peaceful pursuits. There 
is not a Superintendent in the State that has not 
erred in marking the precise qualifications of appli- 
cants on the Certificate. Thatshould not condemn 


controlling the mind, aad of confining it to abstract 
thought ; and hence, 

A school, is a place of order and quietude,and not 
a place of noise and confusion. 

Children are fed and clad by their parents and are 
provided with every comfort; and, therefore, should 
take home the worth of their school tax. 

A school tax is more important than any other 
kind of tax, since its object is not only to maintain 
society as it is, but to make it better continually. 

Though parents may not notice this gradual im- 
provement, nor children their daily progress, yet it 
jis a fact as a that children are datly grow- 
ing, which neither they nor their parents can see. 

The rapid improvement of our country demands 
'an equal improvement of talent to govern it. 

Talent and knowledge always command a price 
| proportioned to their excellence of quality. 
| Itis not so much the number of sciences that we 
understand, as the skill and ability in ary particular 
|science, that makes great men. 
| The difference between Webster and an Ignora- 
‘mus, is not a difference in the original qualities of 
|mind, so much as in the cultivation of that mind. . 
| Our minds are endless, sleepless and death-less, 





them in the judgment of their peers, since it is|always acquiring new ideas ; and we come to school, 


buman to err. The fact, however, is evident that a| nS = oh woe judiciously directed in the pursuit 
- , : | of useful knowledge. 
Superintendent could do much better a second term | A common school education, of ten winters, 


than the first, either in examinations or visi-|is worth ten thousand dollars; for it will enable the 
tations. ’ ‘recipient of knowledge to earn six hundred dollars 
VISITATIONS. |per year, without a cent of other capital ; and six 
By visitations a Superintendent can learn we} undred dollars is the interest.of ten thousand. 
more of the teacher’s powers of mind and aptitude | These and such other thoughts are daily presented 
to teach, than by any other method or means. It is | to the youth of our county. It is for you and your 
here that the mind is thrown open to view. You readers to say if the Superintendency pays. 
nay misjudge of the appearance of the blossom | ; NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
while enclosed by the bud, but when it has fully ex- ao wore rpm raat th me's - = 
panded, you are a poor Botanist if you cannot de- good and competent teachers, but would enable the 
cide upon its order and class. So it is with the Superintendent to judge precisely of the qualifica- 
teacher. Itis in the school room, when the mind | tions of each one. Imagine u congregation of one 
is in full development, that you can best judge of  tantoos pemone, for one entire month, in the pre- 
qualifications and capacity to teach and to govern. |sence . a appear ~—_ ier . 
More will be said upon this under the head of |eminent teachers, periorming dally recitations, al- 
Normal Schools. It is sufficient here to say, that |ternately acting = teachers, displaying every power 
every Superintendent should visit every school, if jane quality of mind, both as teachers and scholars,— 
possible. About seventy have already been visited ae my — a amet the importance ws 
in thi i ime | mal School. all we have one in our coun 
in this county, this season, up ue he time eee aemenmaitaiees eimeatiaiaiel cuales 
(Jan, 13th), and more important facts, relating to | : 
school teaching, have been gleaned in this way, than | Competent teachers are needed aey much. Some, 
could possibly be gathered in any other manner. In |! ee: say many, are eos r meer ve toi 
addition to examining the classes and books, and | but 4 a y yout wo ys ing up wh om 
the methods of teachers, lectures have been made in | Wualify them for teaching. en the money wou 


every school, upon the following subjects, viz : go to our own citizens. Then the Superintendent 
could mark qualifications with precision. 


The next term of the Superintendency, if it begin 
at all, will probably commence with a new system 
of certificates on colored paper, or having some oth- 
er distinguishing feature, and all the present certifi- 
cates will be recalled. Then would be a good time 
to establish Normal Schools and to commence a 


new examination. Then fewer mistakes would be 
made, because, in addition to the experience of Su- 
perintendents, all these advantages would be at 


A school is designed to teach the necessity of | 


obedience to law. 

A school is calculated to impress upon the mind, 
the importance of industrious habits. 

A school is designed to impress an idea of clean- 
liness in person and in keeping books, &c. 

A school should impart a knowledge of physical 
organism, and the preservation of health, &c. 

A school is designed to teach our social and civil 
and even domestic duties. 

A school is a mirror of the mind, in which we 





may learn its elements and its varied powers. 
A school is the proper place to learn the art of 


command. More again. 


S. B. M’Cormick, County Superintendent. 


a 
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Educational Societies. 





LANCASTER CO. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Semi-annual meeting of this Association, will 
be held in the High School Building, Lancaster 
Ony, on Saturday, April 25, 1857, at 10, A. M. 
he following topics authorized by the standing 
Committee will come before the meeting for dis- 
cussion : 


1. The annual examination of teachers holding | 


provisional certificates. 
2. The introduction of Cowdery’s moral lessons 
into our public schools. 
3. The propriety of School Directors granting to 
teachers, time and privilege to visit schools. 
A full attendance is earnestly requested. 
Seymour Preston, Sec’y. 





BUTLER C0. EDUCATIONAL MEETING. 


The Butler co, Teachers’ Institute will be held on 
the 7th, 8th and 9th days of April, 1857, in the 
Common School Building, in the borough of Butler. 
The Common School ‘Teachers of the county, and 
all others friendly to the cause, are earnestly invited 
to be present. 

Isaac Brack, Co. Supt. 

February 28, 1857. 





BRADFORD CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Theannual meeting of the Bradford County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at the Collegiate Institute 
in Towanda, on Dec. 13th, 14th, and 15th. There 
were present during the sessions of the Association 
about fifty members, and the discussions and delib- 
erations were conducted with great earnestness and 
good feeling, and were well fitted to promote the 
great object of the Association. 


The association met on Thursday, the 13th ult., 
at 11 o’clock, A. M., and was called to order by W. 
Davies, one of the Vice Presidents, and was open- 
ed with prayer by Rev. L. W. Chapman. 

After the transaction of the usual matters relating 
to organization, adjourned till 1} o’clock, P. M. 

1} o'clock in theafternoon. The association took 
up the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the frequent visitation of the schools 
by the officers and inhabitants of the district, is a 
most important element of advancement, and that 
we earnestly and cordially recommend to parents, 
directors and others interested in the schools, to visit 
and encourage them as often as may be in their pow- 
er. 
The association then took up the consideration of 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That it is advisable, and in the opinion 
of this association proper, to have our schools kept 
open only five days in each week, and continue in 
session six hours each day. 

The debate on this subject was carried on by 
Messrs. Davies, Vosburg, Guyer, Phelps, Coburn 
and Barnes; the discussion was arrested by an or- 
der of the day, when the members of the association 
engaged in an exercise on Sander’s Elocutionary 
Chart, conducted by Mr. C. H. Phelps. 


The Teachers’ class in the Normal Department of 
the Collegiate Institute were drilled in intellectual 
Arithmetic, by Prof. Coburn. 

Adjourned till half past 6, P. M. 





In the evening the discussion, which had been sus- 
pended in the afternoon, was resumed and continued 
by Messrs. Vosburg, Coburn, Rev. D. Cook and Mr. 
Davies, when on motion, the subject was postponed 
indefinitely. 

It was vubserved in the remarks made on this res- 
olution, that according to the School Law in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, school is required to be 
taught five days in the week, and according to gen- 
eral usage, six hours a day. In favor of the resolu- 
tion it was urged, that such weekly recess was needed 
in order to secure the jnterest of pupils in study, 
and to prevent school exercises from becoming 
irksome and distasteful; that it was demanded by 
due regard to physical development and general 
health ; and especially in the case of many teachers 
who have been ancustomed to hard labor in the field, 
in view of the peculiarly exhausting nature of school 
daties, they need such periodical recess to repair the 
waste of health and secure that clearness of mind 
and vigor of bodily health, which were needed in 
conducting with ability the work of education. On 
the other side of the question it was argued, that 
much of such reasoning was inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of schools ic rural districts, although 
it might perhaps have some force in the case of 
schools kept on continuously for 9 or 10 months in 
the year; but as appeared from authentic statistics, 
the schovls in this county were in operation on an 
average only 4 1-2 months, and throughout the State, 
excepting Philadelphia and a few special localities, 
only 51-8 months. It was argued that physi- 
cal exercise was amply provided for from the dis- 
tances most scholars had to walk in going to and 
returning from school; that there was uo harm 
arising from the present system ; teachers had equal 
opportunities for recreation and self improvement 
with those engaged in other avocations and oecupa- 
tions of life; while some testified that the weeks on 
which they taught on Saturday, had been weeks of 
greatest profit ;—while on the other hand, after an in- 
terval of two days, schools were often in a condition 
of confusion, and teachers had frequently trouble in 
restoring order and studiousness in their pupils. 

An essay was read by Miss Laura M. Cook, on 
the “ Teachers influence on Society.” The subject 
was clearly stated and forcibly and happily illustra- 
ted. The thanks of the Association were tendered 
to Miss Cook for her essay. 


The following resolution was then taken up: 

Resolved, That prizes should be given to pupils 
in our common schools for excellence in scholarship, 

Messrs. Colt, Ludwig, Barnes and Coburn spoke 
on the subject. Adjourned till Friday morning at 
9 o'clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The following were offered and unanimously adopt- 

ed :— 

tesolved, 1. That irregular attendauce of pupils 
in any school is an evil of great magnitude, inas- 
much as it prevents their own progress, and seriously 
incommodes the whole school. 

2. That it is a duty which parents owe to them- 
selves, their children, their country, and their Gop, 
to allow their children sufficient time to attend 
school, and to enforce their constant and punctual 
attendance. 

3. That teachers should strive to awaken a desire 
for knowledge in their pupils, make study a pleasure, 
and thus secure prompt attendance. 
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Prof. Colt addressed the association on the sub-! Dr. Bliss, the President of the Association for 
ject of Reading, accompanying and illustrating the the past year, then delivered an address on the sub- 
principles laid down on the subject, by selected and ject of “Government.” The subject was introduced 
appropriate exercises of a Reading class. by a clear statement of the truth, that the mind acts 

An election of officers for the ensuing year was according to established laws; that these laws are 
held, which resulted in the choice of ‘uniformly the same; that the power to govern is 

Oscar F. Young, of Rome, President. chiefly dependent on a knowledge of these laws of 

H. Barnes, of Warren, lst Vice President. the human mind. This principle was striking] 

©. H. Phelps, of Smithfield, 2d “ brought out by a very pertinent analogy ; asin civil 

O. F. Nichols, of Burlington,3d “ government, it is an indispensable qualification in 
James M’ William, Treasurer and: Recording Se- | the executive or judicial officer, that he be acquaint- 
Gitar “ ? g ed reg the ead of the State ; an pe be ponte’ 

2” . in the laws of the country; so he who wou Ov- 

C. K. Coburn, Corresponding Secretary. |ern the mind must ~aoretay laws. It is this that 

The association resumed the discussion of the sub-| places government on its proper foundation. The 
ject of prizes, and after the discussion had been) connection of mind with a physical organization was 
continued at some length by P. D. Morrow, Eoq..| stated and illustrated; and, then by a nice and philo- 
Colt, Ludwig, Carnes, Coburn, Vosburg, and Cook, | sophical analysis, the following laws or attributes 
the subject was laid over till next meeting. _ |of the mind were traced—attention, social affection, 

The subject was first discussed under a motion Jove of society, appreciation of power, desire for 
approving of giving prizes, and subsequently under certainty, reason and conscience, It was maintained 
a resolution “ That the recognition of excellence in| that the mind is susceptible of moral culture, and 
study and deportment 18 advisable, while the hold-| demanded special moral training, ata very earl pe- 
ing out of rewards for success in study is evil and| riod The speaker concluded his address with an 
deleterious, the great motive being thut virtue js its| extended illustration of the application of these 
own reward.” ‘The natural principle of emulation) principles to the educating of early childhood, elo- 
was appealed to, as a foundation for the practice of | quently sustaining the position that Government is 
offering prizes. It was majntained that this prin-| of divine origin, designed to promote human dignity ; 
ciple might be so controlled and directed as to be) that its principles constitute a well defined science, 
made subservient to the great purposes of education. | and as such, a proper subject of study. 

That our prevailing system of education appealed) Jt was resolved that the thanks of the association 
to the natural sense of fear by means of punishments :| be tendered to Dr. Bliss for his address, and that a 
but overlooked the more generous influence that| copy be requested for publication in the Pennsylva- 
might be exerted by awakening the hope of reward. | nia School Journal. 

It was maintained that this principle was recognized | The evening session was opened with music, after 
in the State as in the instance of the copy-right| which a resolution was offered, recommending that 
privilege, which was in a measure a literary prize :| singing be taught in common schools, and as soon 
that the system had long prevailed in the literaryin-| as jt can .be‘ done, that it be made an indispen- 
stitutions of the Old World; and that its influence) sable qualification in teachers that they be able to 
had been to procure an enthusiasm in study and to} teach music. Messrs, Ludwig and Vosburg spoke 
stimulate the indolent to excel. On the other hand| on this subject, stating the usage in this matter ex- 
it was contended, that the principle of emulation | isting in Germany, advocating it from the fact- of 
ought not to be fostered and indulged ; that while| an almost universally prevailing fondness for music, 
this system might have been of advantage in stim-| and the various beneficial influence flowing from it. 
ulating a few, it has been greatly detrimental to oth-| The subject was laid over till next meeting, and 
ers; that at best it presents an unworthy motive ;| Prof. Ludwig was appointed to prepare a report on 
that competitors can seldom be on a fair and equal) the introduction of music into common schools, to 
footing—and so mere excellence cannot always be 4! be presented at next meeting. 

true standard of comparative merit. That where he association then attended to the drill of a 
this policy has been adopted, it has had no evident! ejass ip intellectual algebra, by Prof. Coburn. 
tendency to diffuse education, and that it isa stim-| An address was then delivered before the associ- 
ulus only to those who need no stimulus, and who) ation by J. Macfarlane, Esq., on the subject of El- 
become in many instances victims to this ambitious} geytion. The address was highly scientific and 
desire to excel. | practical, as well as seasonable; the elements and 

Miss F. O. Andrews read an essay on a subject the importance of good reading and speaking were 
assigned at the last meeting—“ The right mode ‘of | detailed; the prevailing inaccuracies in reading, the 
giving instruction in orthography, from the incipient | general deficiency of public speakers, the delinquen- 
lessons of the abecedarian to the perfect speller.”—) cy of teachers,and the imperfection of our educational 
The essayist very justly vindicated the importance | system touching this matter, were subjects severally 
of her subject; though often in disparagement spoken | exhibited, and in a pertinent and lively manner illus- 
of as nothing but the “ fore part of the spelling book,” | trated. 





it was shown to be the first and essential stepping| 
stone to accurate scholarship,—a department of an | 
educational course which required talent and ability | 
to conduct with success. She then sketched a plan 
for teaching the alphabet and spelling, the results 
of her own observation, and showing much practical 
discernment on the subject. The subject of elemen- 
tary sounds, and the nature and utility of the Elo- 
cutionary Chart, were fully illustrated. The thanks 
of the Association were tendered to Miss Andrews 
for her essay, and a copy requested for publication 
in the School Journal. 





The thanks of the association were tendered to 
Mr. Macfarlane for his address, and a copy request- 
ed for publication in the School Journal. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning at 8} o’clock. 

The members of the association and the friends 
of education present, then withdrew to the parlor of 
the Institute, where they in a very agreeable and 
profitable manner spent an hour in the pleasantry 
and familiarity of social intercourse. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

The Presidnnt announced the appointment of Dr. 

T. J. Ingham as lecturer for the next meeting, ard 
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Washington Strong, alternate. Miss E. M. Coe 
for Essayist, and Miss Julia Horton, alternate. For 
business committee, Dr. G. F. Horton, E. Guyer and 
Thomas B, Young, and Misses Mary Lewis and Emi- 
ly Butler. 

The subject of Teachers’ Institutes was taken up 
and efter a short discussion of the subject, it was 
laid over until next meeting. 

Messrs. Guyer, Cook, T. B. Young, Colt, Coburn 
and Davies spoke on the subject. The County Su- 
perintendent earnestly advocated the utility and de- 
sirableness of Teachers’ Institutes, although after 
much effort on the subject, nothing had been accom- 
plished in this county. In Orwell and LeRoy a re- 
spectable number of teachers had come forward to 
form Institutes. In the course of the discussion, 
the expediency of Institutes was called in question, 
on the ground that Teachers are together but for a 
short time, and that the results are superficial and 
transient; and that with organized associations, 
efficient, and holding frequent periodical meetings, 
with a permanent county superintendency, and nor- 
mal schools, Institutes are not needed and not desi- 
rable. On the other hand it was maintained that 
their object was not to give extended and systemat- 
ic instruction, but to give general directions and in- 
formation on the subject of teaching, to point out 
the necessity of more thorough training in teachers 
and to inspire them with a just sense of that respon- 
sibility. The county superintendents throughout 
the State had in convention decided with almost en- 
tire unanimity, that Teachers’ Institates in the sev- 
eral counties were absolutely indispensable. In 
New York, they were required by law, and support- 
ed and countenanced by State appropriation. Many 
teachers had obtained their first ideas of the nature 
and dignity of their work from these Institutes, and 
in this way many of the recent improvements in edu- 
cation had become generally known and been gene- 
rally introduced. 

Prof. Coburn then gave, in an extended and ver- 
bal report, the outline of a good day’s work in 
school. The remarks were eminently praetical, the 
result of long experience, and such as could not fail 
to be of great value and usefulness to younger teach- 
ers. ‘There must be a plan, without following close- 
ly the plan of another;—teachers should be at 
school early, and never allow the school-room to be 
opened until they are there ; see that every thing in 
the school room is neat and in order; and especially 
on the first day of school should in a kind and 
friend)y manner meetthe pupils at the door. Teach- 
ers should take care that pupils enter the school- 
room in a proper and quiet manner, and prohibit all 
playing in the schogl :oom during recess or before 
the opening of school—a prevailing evil in the 
schools of our county. School should commence 
precisely at the appointed hour; the reading of a 
portion of the Scriptures at the opening was recom- 
mended. For several reasons, recitations in mathe- 
matics should come first, and arrangements should 
be such that each class should have its proper share 
of time, allowing two minutes between each reci- 
tation, and fifteen minutes for a general exercise.— 
Classes should be called and dismissed precisely at 
the time fixed, and perfect stillness required du- 
ring recitations. Pupils should fully understand 
that lessons given out are to be thoroughly studied 
and prepared before coming to recitations. Teach- 
ers should never attempt to do two things at once 
nor allow themselves in any ease to be teased into 
an acquiescence with the requests of scholars. No 
whispering should be allowed in school, unless at 


the change of classes. Rules should be brief, com- 
prehensive and easily understood. Recitations should 
be so conducted that it would be impossible for pu- 
‘ to go through them without learning—if they 

ave not capacity enough to learn, they ought not 
to be in the class. An important principle, Mr. 
Coburn in conclusion, prominently held up and en- 
forced that scholars should always understand that 
the teacher means what he says. 

Adjourned to meet in Terrytown, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1857. 





CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 

[The annexed proceedings show that there is life 
in this county. We have heard nothing of the As- 
sociation since ; but the noble beginning thus made, 
can hardly have led to no practical result. The 
readers of the Journal wil! naturally desire to know 
how the movement progresses. Ep. | 


CurwEnsvILLe AND Pixr Trp. Lycaum anp Tracu- 
ers’ Association.—This society met at the new schoo! 
house in Curweneville, on Saturday the 10th Jan., 
agreeably to notice previously given, and organized 
by appointing Gen, John Patton, President pro tem. 
Wn. Irvin, Esq., and Jesse Bromall, Vice Presi- 
dents, and D. M. Kinter, Secretary. A committee 
of three persons having been appointed at a previous 
meeting to draft resolutions, then reported the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, It is the glory of our system of common 
schools that they are the schools of the people— 
extending the privilege of an education alike to all ; 
and is one of the safeguards of our Republic; and 
as we firmly believe the present school system of 
Pennsylvania is well adapted to redeem and advance 
the sadly neglected cause of popular education in 
the State, and is well worthy of the public confi- 
dence and support: Therefore 

Resolved, That we renew our allegiance to this 
great cause, and pledge our individual and united in- 
fluence as teachers and patrons, and call upon the 
teachers and citizens in the County and Common. 
wealth to join us in our efforts to raise aloft its stan- 
dard, and make its name what it deserves to be, a 
name of praise and excellence; and that we cordi- 
ally co-operate with our County Superintendent, Dr. 
Schryver, in his arduous and untiring efforts to ele- 
vate the condition of the common schools in the 
county. 

Resolved, That as moral training should ever bea 
prominent element in all our systems of education, 
it is our conviction that the Scriptures should be 
read in all our common schools, without note or com- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we recognize Associations, Con- 

ventions and Institutes as efficient means of prepa- 
ring teachers for their calling, and of advancing the 
great cause of popular education; and that we con- 
sider it their duty to avail themselves of their ben- 
efits as often as possible. 
Resolved, That a State Normal Sehool should be 
established, aud that teaching should be elevated to 
the rank of a profession ; and that the welfare of the 
common schools would be greatly promoted by es- 
tablishing a Normal School in every county in the 
State, to be taught three months each year. 

Resolved, That it is the decided opinion of this 
meeting that the School Directors of this Borough 
and Township, should adopt a uniform system of class 
books throughout the schools ; and we deem it the 





most expepient plan of effecting this classification, 
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for the directors to introduce at the public expense 
such books as they may adopt. 

Resolved, That irregular attendance of scholars is 
one of the greatest evils in our common schools. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the citi- 
zens of this borough and the school districts adjoin- 
ing it, as a measure eminently conducive to elevate 
the standard of Education among us, to unite and 
form a graded school at as early a day as consistent ; 
and that the Borough and Township form a high 
school, to be located in this borough, for the purpose 
of affording a more liberal education to those schol- 
ars who have become more advanced in our com- 
mon schools, 

The following persons were elected as permanent 
officers :—President, John Patton; Vice Presidents, 
William Irving, Esq., Jesse Broomall; Secretary, 
D. M. Kinter; Treasurer. A. Hutton; Executive 


opening a school, and the manner of extracting 
Square and Cube Roots, by “ Inspection.” 

The Committee on Resolutions, then offered the 
following report, which was adopted : 

Preameie, The members of this Institute, after 
having enjoyed its advantages under an accomplish- 
ed and worthy Superintendent, feel justified in bear- 
ing their cordial testimony to the value of that or- 
ganization, not only in view of enhancing their own 
qualifications for the duties assigned them, but prin- 
cipally as tending to elevate the standard of common 
school education,—thereby preparing the youth of 

our county for faithfully discharging the duties 
|which they must eventually discharge under our 
form of government. With these views it is hereby 
| Resolved, That we regard the Teachers’ Institutes 
now established in our counties, as the only existing 
means for stimulating and encouraging the efforts of 


Committee, Rev, L. L. Still, Thomas Ross, Esq., | teachers and thus promoting the cause of education, 


Jos. M. Spencer, Joseph Peters, Amos Hutton. 
On motion, adjourned to meet on Saturday the 


24th inst. 


/as it should exist among a free and enlightened peo- 
le. 
Resolved, That in view of the fact, that we have not 


Teachers and all others interested are invited to | the advantages of Normal Schools, whereby teach- 


attend. 





Signed by the officers. {ers may be instructed in the art of teaching, we 


consider that the small amount of money expended 


UNION AND SNYDER CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, | for the purpose of procuring instruction from scien- 


The members of the Association met, in the Free- 
burg Academy, Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 29, 1857. 
The Institute was called to order by the President. | 
Prayer by Superintendent Heckendorn. , 

Prof. Stoddard was then introduced, and deliv-| 





|tific and educated men, is more beneficial to the 


community than any other appropriation of the same 
amount, and that it is the best substitute for the 
education of teachers. 


Resolved, That our thanks are due and hereby ten- 


ered an appropriate introductory address. He after-| dered to Prof. Stoddard, who has labored so zeal- 


wards proceeded to illustrate his method of teaching 
“ Abbreviated Multiplication.” He also urged the 
importance of mental Arithmetic and recommended 
that it be taught in all our schools, 
Mr. Heckendorn followed on Reading, and point- 
ed out some of the errors in teaching this branch. 
Geography was taken up by Prof. Stoddard—he 


ously for the public good, by disclosing those effi- 
cient means by which we may instil into the plastic 


|minds of youths, those scientific truths and correct 


|principles, which tend to enlarge their intellectual 
capacity and elevate their moral attributes, 

| Resolved, That we respectfully call the attention 
‘of Directors to the important duties devolving upon 


recommends the Blackboard Drawing and Outline | them as such ; and earnestly solicit their co-opera- 


Systems. 

The evening session was we 
McFarland delivered his inaugural address, 
Stoddard spoke in an able manner of the advantag- 
es resulting from, and the necessity of thoroughly 
educated Teachers. 

The Wednesday session was occupied by Prof. 
Stoddard and others, in illustrating the manner of 
teaching Practical and Mental Arithmetic. Unu- 
sual interest was displayed by the Teachers, and the 
facility with which they solved the examples pro- 
posed, showed that they were awake to the impor- 
tance of this branch of education. 

The afternoon session was spent in lecturing up- 
on and discussing the different methods of teaching 
Orthography and Reading. 

The exercises on Wednesday evening, were a dis- 
cassion on School Government, by Messrs. Hecken- 
dorn, Miller, Anspach and others. Mr. Malick fol- 
iowed with an essay on the present and past systems 
of teaching. , 

The Thursday morning and afternoon sessions 
were occupied by’Prof. S., ou Algebra; Mr. Ans- 
pach on Reading, and Prof. McFarland on Gram. 
mar. 

In the evening, the house was crowded to excess, 
The Liverpool Brass Band being present, enlivened 
us with soul stirring music. Prof. Stoddard spoke 


in an eloquent manner of the utility of the improved 
system of teaching. 

Friday. Prof. S. spoke in an interesting manner, 
on the “ Object Lessons.” 





Also, on the manner of 


|tion in our efforts to elevate the standard of our 


Il attended. Prof, |profession and improve the public schools of our 
Prof, | State. 


Many more resoultions were adopted, which are 
omitted, 

Friday evening. Address by Prof. Stoddard.— 
Remarks by Superintendent Heckendorn, Mr. Mil- 
ler, Yocum, Malick and others. Adjourned. 

The house was geverally crowded, and judging 
from the deep interest manifested by the Teachers, 
Directors and friends of education present, we be- 
lieve that the people are fully awake to the great 
importance of education. 

Gro. F. McFarvanp, Pres’t. 

Gro, N. Yocum, Sec’y. ° 





LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Pursuant to a call signed by a number of citizens 
of Lawrence county, the friends of our present 
common school law met in convention in the Scheol 
Hall, in New Castle, on Saturday, the 28th day of 
February, 1857. 

The convention was organized, on motion of Jos. 
Justice Esq., by calling Mr. Isaac P. Cowpen to 
the Chair, and appointing Mr. Jno. Simpson and 
Hiram Pollock, Vice Presidents, and J. Haus, Jr., 
Secretary. 

The Rev. G. R. M’Millen was called upon to 
state the object of the Convention. Jos. Justice, 
Esq., made some additional remarks, and closed by 
making a motion, that the Chair appoint a commit- 
tee of five to prepare business for the Convention. 
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The Chair appointed Mr. M. Gantz, John Randolp :. | rence, met in School Convention at the borough of 
Esq., L.. Osgood, Rev. G. R. M’Millen, and Mr. New Castle, in said county, on the 28th day of Feb- 
Jos. Baldwin. Mr. Osgood asked to be excused.—|ruary, A. D., 1857, respectfully represents to your 
Mr. Wm. Harbison was substituted. | Honorable body, that petitions are in circulation in 

In the absence of the committee, Revs. Brown | said county, representing that the office of County 
and Bradford addressed the convention. Rev. R.|Superintendent, has been tried three years and 
A. Brown said he had formerly been employed to| found not to answer the purpose intended, and pray- 
examine teachers for Neshannock township, and he | ing your Honorable body for arepeal of said law, so 
would not incur the responsibility and trouble of | far as the same relates to said county ; and that said 
examining for the county, independent of the other petitions have been presented to your said body at 
duties of the office, for the salary of the present) its present session: Now, therefore, your memori- 
County Superintendent. He believed the money |alists further respectfully represent and protest to 
paid to the County Superintendent, had been the| your Honorable body,—that they are acquainted 
most judicious expenditure of money ever made fo; |with the premises, and that the representations 
education in Lawrence County. |of said petitions as to the inefficiency of the office 

Mr. Thomas Berry, our present County Superin-|of County Superintendent, are in fact not true; 
tendent, was called upon to give a statement of the| but, that on the contrary much good and ben- 
condition and improvement of our schools through- efit have resulted to the school system of the State, 
out the county ; which request he complied with in| and to the citizens and children of said county, by 
a very satisfactory manner. |the operation and workings of the said office of 

The committee on business, through their Chair-| County Superintendent, which goed and benefits are 


man, Mr. M. Gantz, reported a memorial to the | plainly visible in the following particulars : 


Legislature and a number of resolutions for the con-} st, In the increased interest taken in the char- 
sideration of the Convention. ; jacter and conduct of the schools, by parents, teach- 
On motion, the report of the committee was, re-| ers, directors, and all intelligent persons: the gen- 
ceived and committee discharged. ; |eral feeling now being in favor of good schools, well 
On motion, the convention now adjourned, to meet | qualified teachers and well arranged school houses. 
at half-past 1 o'clock, P. M. |'I'he increased interest of parents, directors and oth- 
AFTERNOON SESSION, ers, is observable in their more frequent visitation 

Convention met at the ringing of the bell, accord-|0f the schools—in the greater frequency of public 
ing to adjournment. |examinations, exhibitions, and the attendance upon 


A motion was then made that the Memorial be|them—in the more general discussion of schoo! mat- 
adopted; and in the discussion for the adoption re- | pophy the oy Pi Ne i teeny 
marks were made by persons from different parts of |°! the people at, and their interest In the lectures 
the county, fully sb wo the facts set forth ow ad lof the County Superintendent, which have been giv- 
memorial. .A number stated that the schools were |¢ in the majority of the school houses of the coun- 
at least 200 per cent. better than they were a few  'Y- 
years ago. PM Jos. Baldwie enid foe see poe "oa. As a result of the former, the improvement in 
spent some time in visiting schools in this county, |8¢hool houses, 40 of which have been erected with- 
in company with Mr. Berry, and within the last two i the three years, many of them being very good. 
weeks he had visited about twenty schools in the| 3d. The improvement in teachers, and the art of 
State of Ohio, and with the exception of the graded |teaching. There are now more than 100 teachers 
schools which have Superintendents, our schools are | who read the teachers’ library, or other works on the 
far superior. He said he felt confident thatasingle | art of teaching. ‘Three years ago not ten in the 
visit of our Superintendent to some of the ungraded | county read works with a view of learning to teach. 
schools of that State, would be worth ‘$50 to each | Teachers’ district associations are now held and well 
school. It would give the teacher some idea of the |sustained in many of the districts. ‘Three years ago 
art of teaching, and the proper classification of pu-|there were no district Associations in this county. 
pils. |Many unqualified applicants for teaching are now 

Rey. A. B. Bradford said we ought to deal kindly rejected, who would formerly have been employed. 
with originators and active circulators of petitions | he standard of qualification for teachers is now 
against the present. law. He was willing to go on | greatly superior to what it was three years ago, aud 
his knees before father ****** and beseech him not| their qualifications are also in fact vastly superior. 
to disgrace our county. That Lawreace county had} 4th. The improvement in the character and con- 
hitherto borne the name of one of the most forward | duct of the schools. Where confusion formerly ex- 
counties in educational progress. He had been in |isted, system and order have been introduced,—and 
adjoining counties lately, and heard our County Su-/not only into the individual school, but into nearly 
perintendent spoken of as one of the most efficient |all the schools of the county. ‘The classification of 
and energetic in the State. He was sure mach good | pupils has been brought into the most convenient 
had been accomplished under the present school law; | limits—efliciency has taken the place of inefficiency. 
and most undoubtedly the petitioners against this|Series of text books have been adopted where none 
office were altogether mistaken. Remarks were also} had been, and the government of the schools has 
made by John Randolph, Esq., Rev. R. A. Browne, | been progressing constantly to the dignity of an art, 
J. R. M’Millen, Rev. G. R. M’Millen, J. Hause, Jr., | where formerly it was more of force than aught else. 


S. Morrison, Jas, Justice, Esq., and others. Allthese beneficial results we believe are mainly at- 

_ The memorial, as follows, was then adopted and |tyjbutable to the County Superintendency ; and in 

signed : fact we regard this office as the main spring, and the 
MEMORIAL. very life of progress in the art of teaching. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the| Your memorialists further desire to represent and 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assem- protest, that the most active opponents of the Coun- 
bly met. ty Superintendency in the present crusade, and the 
The memorial of citizens of the county of Law-| originators ofsaid petitions, are generally those who 
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petitions for the repeal of this office in the winter 
of 1854-5, before it had been “tried three years” 
and found “not to answer the purpose intended ;”) 
and are chiefly composed of those who are hostile’ 
to the school system, illiberal tax-payers, persons who | 
seldom, if ever visit the schools, rejected teachers 
and a few directors elected on the economical prin- 
ciple of keeping down the taxes, &c., but that a por- 
tion of the signers of these petitions have been in- 
duced to sign said petitions, through the misrepre- 
sentations of the aforesaid originators of the move-| 
ment, on a misapprehension of the facts in the case. | 





Your memorialisis further hereby desire to/ 


approve and endorse the recommendation of the | 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, for an) 
increase of the State appropriation to common 
schools, and that a part thereof be appropriated to| 
the aid and support of a legalized Teachers’ Insti-| 
tute in each county. And therefore, they pray your, 
honorable body not to repeal said law as to the coun-| 
ty of Lawrence. And that the recommendation of | 
the State Superintendent aforesaid be enacted into, 
a law, and they will ever pray. 

J. P. Ross, R. A. Browne, J. D. Bryson, J. RB. 
Sherrard, Lucius Osgood, J. R. Miller, Johnson) 
Robinson, John W. Fulkerson, J. W. Blanchard, | 
William Walson, Philo 8. Morton,.John Sang, A. 
B. White, Jacob Johnston, David Aken, Joseph | 
Justice, John Randolph Joseph S. White J. C.| 
Farrar, J. C. Forbes, Thomas Moore, John Pyle, 
Hamilton Young, Joho H. Gormly, J. 5. Cunning-| 
ham, Arthur B. Bradford, James H. McCune, Robert 
J. Davidson, David Love, John Simpson, Stephen 
Morrison, John Douds, W. B. Cunningham, A. M’. | 
Millin, Joseph Baldwin, A. J. Watson, Lot Wat-| 
son, Geo. 8. McCandless, Haugh Miller, J. M. Euw- 
er, G. R, McMillin, John White, A. Eckels, Joseph | 
Edie, D. W. Houston, J. Douthett, John M. Allen, | 
W. C. Harbison, Thomas Berry, J. Haus, Jr., M.! 
Gantz, Isaac P. Cowden, 

On motion, the resolutions were read separately, | 
and after some slight amendments, were adopted, | 
viz: 

tesolved, That the past few years have increased 
our confidence in the wisdom of the framers of our) 
present school system, and when perfected, as we 
trust it soon will be, by a legalized Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in each county and State Norma! Schools, it, 
will be unsurpassed by any other school system now 
extant. 

Resolved, That we repudiate the idea that the ex-| 
penses necessarily incurred in establishing good) 
schools, for the proper education of the masses of | 
youth, will impoverish the district or State ; but on 
the contrary, we believe they will enhance the 
wealth of both and greatly promote the general! 
happiness of the people. 

Resolved, That we most cordially and respectfully | 
invite the hearty and sincere co-operation of the! 
friends of educatioa, to carry into full operation the, 
provisions of the present school system; that the 
beneficent intentions of its framers may be realized | 
by the people of the commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we respectfully invite all the op-| 
onents of the present school system, and especial | 
y of the office of Superintendent, to cease their op-. 

position, and lay aside their hostility to these meas- | 
ures, and unite with. the true friends of education in| 
the county in upholding the present law, until it is} 
fairly tried, believing as we do, that frequent chang- 
es in this matter are injurious to the best interests | 
of the people, and the cause of education, } 











cation in this county; that, on the contrary, Law- 
rence ti was one of the first pioneers in this 
educational revolution that has so happily remod- 
eled our school system, vastly improved our schools 
and created an interest in the cause of universal ed- 
ucation, and that she does actually still maintain 
this high position in this great work. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the manner 
in which our County Superintendent, THomas Ber 
ry, Esq., has discharged the duties of his office thus 
far, and that we attribute the larger share of the 
abundant success of our system, under the present 
school law, to his faithfulness, industry and perseve- 
rance. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings be 
published in the School Journal, and all the papers 
in the county. 

There being no more business, the Convention 
adjourned sine die. 

Isaac P. Cowpen, Pres’t. 
Joun Simpson, r: , 
Hiram Po.wock, } Vice Prest’s. 
J. Hava, Jr., Secretary. 





CUMBERLAND CO, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Agreeably to adjournment, the Cumberland 
Teachers’ Institute convened in “ Literary Hall,” 
in Newville, Dec. 23d, 1856, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

In the absence of the President and Secretary, 
Mr. Davipson Ecxers, of Carlisle, was appointed 
President, pro tem, and M. Morrett, Secretary. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Institute 
were read. The roll being called, an invitation was 
extended to persons present to become members, 
whereupon thirty-five persons subscribed their 
names to the constitution, and became members of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Daniel Shelly having stated the object of 
the Teachers’ Institute, in a brief and eloquent 
manner, the Institute proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, which resulted in the 
unanimous election of the following gentlemen, viz: 
Wm. R. Gorgas, President ; Messrs. M. Zeigler, 
T. A. McKinney and Wm. Woodburn, Vice Pres- 
idents; M. Morrett, Recording Secretary; D. 
Shelly, Corresponding Secretary, and Geo. Swartz, 
Treasurer. 

Wm. R. Gorgas, Esq., being conducted to the 
chair, addressed the Institute in a neat and appro- 
priate manner, thanking them for the distinguished 
favor conferred upon him. The honrs for holding 
each session were fixed at 9 to 12 o’clock in the 
morning. 1} to 4} o'clock in the afternoon, and 
64 in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Committee appointed to establish a Teach- 
er’s Library being called upon, reported progress, 
and on motion were continued. 

The subject of Orthography was brought before 
the Institute, by Mr. Shelly, who offered a few pre- 
liminary remarks. 

Mr. 8. Heiges been called upon, addressed the 
Institute on the importance of parents teaching 
their children correct pronunciation, and conclud- 
ed by giving his method of teaching orthography 
from an elocutionary chart. 

A class of young ladies of Newville, taught by 
Prof. Kemmerer, being requested to favor the In- 
stitute with a few songs, did so with a degree of 
skill that would have done credit to more experi- 
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enced performers. They were accompanied on the | cultivating self-respect among the pupils—was in fa- 
Melodeon by Prof. Mayberger. vor of using the rod when all other means were ex- 
The subject of orthography being resumed, ajhausted. Mr. Hagy concurred in the sentiments 
class of Teachers under the direction of Mr. Heiges |expressed by Mr. Kline. 
were called on to explode the elementary sounds of fr. McElwain referred to the difficulty of adap- 
the language. ting the government to the diversified dispositions 
Further remarks were made by Messrs. Keihl | of scholars, and was of the opinion that in order 
and McElwain. |to insure success in the management of a school, 
Mr. D. Shelly spoke of the great importance of | there should be co-operation of Teachers, Parents 
Teachers interesting their pupils, by illustrations and School Directors, who should adopt a series 
suited to their capacity. |of rules, which should be published to the school, 
Mr. D. Eckels, in a forcible manner, pointed out) Mr. 8. Eckles believed the rod was indispensable. 
the absurd notion entertained by many, that al-| but did not advocate the too free use of it, Mr. 
most of are is competent to teach a Primar | Shriver followed in some able remarks. He was of 








School. He believed it required more skill to teach | the opinion that no set of rules, however ingenious, 
orthography properly, than any of the higher|could be made to meet every case of misdemean- 
branches, ior, and therefore advocated the adoption of the 

Mr. Shelly suggested the propriety of opening | golden rule—* Do Right.” 
each session with singing and prayer. | Mr. Hensel thought expulsion from school should 

; WEDNESDAY MORNING, ibe the very last means of procuring order. 

A choir, composed of several members of the In-} Mr. Senseman adverted to several incidents that 
stituté and ladies and gentlemen of the town, com- | occurred in his school, in which he used the rod on 
menced the exercises by singing an anthem. |large boys with peculiar success. 

Prayer by Mr. McElwain. | An instructive Essay was read by Miss Laverty 


The subject of Reading was brought before the | —subject, “‘ Female Education.” 
Institute by 8S. A. Sollenberger. | Another by Miss A. L. King—subject, “The 
A. T. Palm considered it indispensably necessa-|Teacher’s Duty.” The essay was very creditable. 
ry, thoroughly to understand the subject, before it} The Institute was addressed by F. L. M. Gille- 
can be read well. ilen, in reference to a monthly publication entitled 
Further remarks were made by Messrs. Sollen-|the “ School Room Ledger,” asking the co-opera- 
berger, D. Shelly and D. Eckels. tion of teachers, and the friends of education in 
The subject of “Teaching Cleanly Habits,” was | general. 
taken up and discussed by Messrs. J. Sheaffer, | TUESDAY MORNING. 
McKeehan, Heiges and Daniel Shelly, who urged; The subject of grammar was brought before the 
among other things the importance of teachers |Institute by Mr. Love. He believed the articles 
showing a good example, and that the use of tobac- |‘‘a” or “an” and “the” and the “adjective pro- 
co in the school room should be prohibited. nouns” should be classed with the “ adjectives ;” 
Mr. McElwain introduced a class of six boys|whereupon an exciting discussion took place be- 
from Shippensburg, through whom he exhibited his tween Messrs. D. E. Kast, D. Eckels, McElwain, 


method of imparting instruction. ‘and others. 

The class was given in charge of Henry I. Zinn,| The subject of syntax was discussed by Messrs. 
who exercised them in reduction. Shriver and D. E, Kast. 

T. M. Richards in avery instructive manner ex-| Mr. Senseman then illustrated his manner of 
hibited his mode of teaching mental arithmetic, in|teaching the fundamental rules of arithmetic, 
which the class displayed remarkable skill. through a class of boys selected from the audience. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, the ex-| Further remarks were made by Messrs. Shriver 
ercises were closed with singing by the “ Quartette” | Kenyon, Richards, Shelly, and 8. Eckels. 
of Newville. | On motion, Messrs. McKeehan, D. Eckels, A’ 

AFTERNOON SESSION, |McElwain, D. J. Williams, and D. E. Kast were 

Mr. McEwin exhibited his mode of teaching | appointed to draft resolutions for the Institute. 
Grammar through his class, after which Mr. Shelly | AFTERNOON SESSION. 
addressed the class in a few suitable remarks. | Mr. Hinkle introduced an interesting class of 


Mr. Shulenberger introduced a class of six girls | girls and boys from Mechanicsburg, and proceed- 
from Alterton, and Mr. Wm. Cavanaugh, a class |ed to give his method of teaching Orthography, 
of eight boys from Newville. *| Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Histo- 

The classes were exercised in Chaunting Geogra- | ry, Physiology, and Astronomy. 
phy from outline maps, and exhibited aconsidera-| The class plainly evinced that they had receiv- 
ble degree of expertness. led thorough training in the above branches. 

The subject of penmanship was brought before; The exercises were enlivened with music from the 
the Institute by Mr. Hensel, and further remarks |“ Big Spring Saxe Band.” 
were made by Messrs. M. Morrett, D. Shelly, Mc-| After singing by the class, Mr. Hickok, Deputy 
Elwain, 8. A. Sollenberger, McKeehan, Reynolds, | State Superintendent, addressed the Institute in 
and Shriver. a very appropriate manner. He was pleased to com- 

Its importance was clearly and eloquently set|pliment us for the prosperous condition of the 
forth by Rev. Mr. Henderson, and its consideration | schools of our county. 
finally concluded, with a very amusing discussion| An Essay was read by Miss Kate Clever—sub- 
on the proper movement of the fingers and thumbin| ject, “ Our Country.” Another by Miss Hester 
writing. Fleming—subject, “ The importance of introducing 

EVENING SESSION. higher branehes into the Common Schools.” 

By request, “ School Goverment” was taken up| Mr. McKehan, with a class of teachers, exhibited 
and discussed by Mr. Kline. He believed proper| the manner of reading as usually heard in many of 
government in the school to be the important thing;|'our common schools. The effect was laughable, 
and that it. can be most successfully established by! and we hope beneficial. 
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. 
EVENING SESSION. | 





Resolved, T hat the member of any township or 


By request, Constitution was read, and an oppor- | borough who shall be appointed, have the power to 


tunity afforded persons present to become members | 
of the Institute, upon which seventeen persons be- | 
came members. 

Mr. Gillelen, being called upon to address the 
Institute on the importance of establishing a County 


Normal,School, proceeded in an eloquent and for- | 


cible manner to show its utility and practicability, 
and on motion his address was handed over for 
publication, 


Mr, Shelly spoke of the manner in which such | 


an institution might be established and conducted, 
and concluded his remarks by referring to the low 
salaries of teachers, and believed that as soon as 
teachers made themselves worthy of it, by receiving 


instruction in the Normal School, their salaries | 


would undoubtedly, be increased. 

An instructive essay was read by Miss A. P. 
Allen—subject. “ The necessity of educating the 
mass of mankind, both in a literary and religious 
point of view.” Anotherlively, entertaining essay 
was read by Miss Brown. Subject, “Patience.” 

Mr. Hickok from the State Department was in- 
troduced by the President and proceeded to ad- 
dress the Institute. He referred, in his preliminary 
remarks, to the power of music, and the importance 
of introducing it into the Common Schools. Hav- 
ing taken up no particular subject, he lectured up- 
on general topics relative to Common School edu- 


cation, and in a very able and eloquent manner | 
impressed the subjects of his lecture upon the au-| 


dience. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

The question: “Is the teacher responsible for 
the moral as well as the mental culture of the pu 
pils?” was taken up, and a very ably written and in- 
structive essay was read by Mr. John Hinkle, 
which on motion, was handed over for publication. 
Further remarks, on the same subject, were made 
by Messrs. Gregg, Hickok and Rev. Mr. Hender- 
son, all of whom urged the necessity of teachers 
attending to the moral culture of their pupils. 

A discussion having arisen between Rev. Mr. 
Euans and McElwain, in reference to the jurisdic 
tion of the teacher over his pupils, while going to 
school and returning from it,—Mr. Hickok decided 


that it was the teacher’sduty to correct the pupils | 


for all irregularities which came under his notice, 
from the time of leaving until their return. 

The subject of vocal musie was brought before 
the convention by Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Morrett believed that music contributes to 
the health of the body, developes the mind and 
morals of the pupils, relieves the monotony of the 
school room, and increases a relish for study. Mr. 
5. Heiges spoke of the power of music, and the 
importance of teaching it thoroughly. Further re- 
marks were made by Messrs. Bixler, Atherton, 
Richards, and Rev. Henderson. 

The Treasurer being called on made the follow- 
ing report, viz: 

Number of members 273. Expenses $20. 

Balance in the Treasury $116 59. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

On motion of Mr. Gillelen, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of one director from 
each township be appointed, to take into considera- 
tion the establishment of a Normal School in Cum- 
berland county. 

On motion of Mr. McElwain the following reso- 
lution was offered and adopted : 


send his alternate, in case of his inability to serve. 

The chair announced the following persons as con- 
stituting that committee, viz: Messrs. Owen 
‘James, Israel Boyer, 8. Mohler, C. Eberly, N. H. 
| Eckels, A. J. Kauffman, 8. Plank, H. Stuart, A. 
Lamberton, Jas. McCulloch, 8. Weakley, Strohm, 
'Knettle, Frazier, J. C. Altick, H. Craig, S. Tay- 
lor, Col. Gracy, M. MeCandlish, John C. Dunlap, 
‘and James Hamilton. 

Mr. Hickok read from a work entitled “ January 
‘and June,” a very interesting account of the “Gram- 
mar of Life.” He referred to the “ School Room 
Ledger” and “School Journal” as important in- 
struments in advancing universal education. 

' On motion of Mr. McElwain, it was agreed that 
‘when the Institute adjourn, it adjourns to meet in 
Shippensburg, on Tuesday the 29th day of Dec., 
11857. 

The President announced the following Business 
Committee: Messrs. D. Shelly, D. Eckels, A. A. 
| Matthews, and Miss Allen and Miss Kenyon. 

Miss King introduced a class of young girls from 
Newville, who chaunted Geography. The class was 
addressed by M® Hostetter and dismissed. 

Several remarks were made on solving questions 
by Analysis, by Messrs, Shriver, McElwain, D. 
Kckels and Senseman. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 

| The committee on resolutions made the follow- 
ing report, which was unanimously adopted : 

| Resolved, That as Teachers and membess of the 
Cumberland county Institute, we congratulate the 
people of this county on the increased interest in 
the advancement of the cause of common school 
education, as evinced by the large attendance dur- 
ing our present meeting, and feel encouraged to 
continue our efforts in perfecting the school sys- 
|tem. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Institute, 
that singing should be a part of the every day ex- 
ercises in our schools. 

Resolved, That the good resolutions of teachers, 
formed during our exercises here, should not be 
thrown aside as useless wares, when we return to 
our school rooms. ‘ 
| Resolved, That ladies, other things being equal, 
‘are eminently qualified by nature for the discharge 
of the duties of teachers, in our common schools, 
jand should be employed as such, wherever the situ- 
‘ation may do no violence to the delicacy of their 
| natures. 

* Resolved, That we deem it necessary that a Nor- 
mal School be established in our county, during the 
‘coming summer, to afford greater facilities to our 
‘teachers to qualify themselves for the high and re- 
sponsible duties devolving upon them. 

| Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Institute, 
that much of the deficiency of instruction and gov- 
ernment in our schools emanates from the indolence 
lof the teacher, and that we consider such conduct 
|a violation of moral principle. 

| Resolved, That we return our sincere thanks to 
‘the citizens of Newville and vicinity, for the kind- 
‘ness manifested towards us, and the hospitality 
| with which they have entretained us, since coming 
jinto their midst, and hope that they may live long 
to enjoy the comforts and blessings which Heaven 
|has so bountifully showered upon them. 

Resolved, That we cordially thank the “ Big 
'Spring Saxe Band” of this place, for the excellent 
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music which they have discoursed to us during the | Clandish, Nettle, Strohm, Gracey, Taylor, Frazer 
session of the Institute. and Hamilton, 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Choir} On motion, an invitation was extended to all the 
and Quartette who have so kindly enlivened our ses- | friends of education and common schools now pres- 
sions with their sweet melodies, and that we here- ent, or who may attend in the afternoon, to partici- 
by return them the same. pate in the deliberations of the meeting. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the county; Mr. Shelly, County Superintendent, after giving 
superintendent for his untiring labors, and self-deny- | his views of the importance of a Normal School, 
ing industry, in the fulfilment of the duties of his|stated the object of the present meeting to be to 
office ; and haying full confidence in his ability and jestablish such, and the most absolute necessity for 
fitness, we earnestly recommend his re-election. ‘such action at the present time. 

Resolved, That we will use ourinfluence to increase} Mr. Gorgas also urged the measure, and the want 
the circulation of the “School Room Ledger” edi-/|of such means for qualifying the teacher for his du- 
ted hy F. M. Gillelen, Esq. |ties in imparting instruction and successful govern- 

Resolved, That township associations of teach- | ment. , 
ers be formed throughout the county, and that each | Mr. Hamilton gave an account of the measures 
association shall report its condition at our next} taken in 1850, by the Board of Directors of Carlisle, 
county meeting. |to open a Normal School, with the plan then propo- 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten-|sed, which failed for want. of co-operation by the 
dered to Mr. Hickok, Deputy Superintendent of | Districts in the county. 

Common Schools, for his able and eloquent address, It was then, 

before the Institute; for his untiring zeal in the| Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting re- 
cause of education ; and for his favorable opinion | ceive proposals from any part of the county, setting 
of the advancement of education in our county. forth what accommodations and provisions would 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due | be furnished for a Normal School, should it be loca- 
to the officers of the association, for the able manner | ted in such district. 
in which the exercises have been conducted. | Resolved. That Messrs. Gorgas, Herring and Ham- 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the “Big/ilton, be a committee to report at an adjourned 
Spring Literary Institute ” for the use of Lirerary | meeting this afternoon, what plan would be best to 
Hau during the session of the Institute. jraise funds for the support of a Normal School; and 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute | the meeting adjourned until half-past 1 o’clock this 
be published in the Pensylvania School Journal, and | afternoon. 
in at least two of the county papers. AFTERNOON RESSION. 

Mr. Hostetter, of Mechanicsburg, exhibited a | At the meeting in the afternoon, all the above 
Juvenile class of girls and boys, who introduced |members were present, except Messrs. Eberly and 
themselves, through one of their number, in a very | Plank; also Messrs. James Eckels, Kauffman, Dun- 
neat and appropriate speech,with responses from the |lap and Lamberton, appeared and took their seats. 































class. 

Several pretty songs were sung by one of the| 
girls, (the class joining in the chorus, which elicited | 
loud applause from the audience. 

Mr. Hostetter then proceeded to give his method 
of teaching reading and physiology, in which his | 
class acquitted themselves very creditably. 

Mr Hostetter read an instructive and ably writ- 
ten essay on Education, which, on motion, was hand- 
ed over for publication. 

The subject of the “ co-education of the Sexes” 
was introduced and discussed by Prof. Strow, 
Messrs. D. Shelly, McElwain, D. Eckels, Dr. Her 
ron, M. H. Woodburn, T. M. Richards, A. J. 
Kauffman, W. B. Gregg, and G. W. Reynolds; who 
believed that boys and girls could be educated to- 
gether with more success than in separate schools. 

Mr. Shelly then addressed the Institute in a brief 
and forcible manner; and after singing by the quar- 
tette, and music by the Band, the Institute adjourn- 
ed to meet in Shippensburg on the 29th day of Dec. 
1857. M. Morrertt, Rec. Sec’y. 





Proceedings of a committee of Directors of Com- 
mon Schools, from the different districts, appointed 
by the Teachers’ Institute, at its last meeting at New- 
ville, on the 2d of January last: 

The Directors appointed as above, met at Educa- 
tion Hall, in Carlisle, on 13th of January, together 
with the County Superintendent and a number of 
friends of education, from different townships, and 
organized by appointing H. Stuart, chairman, and J. 
Hamilton, secretary. 

On calling the roll, it appeared that the following 
Directors were present, viz :—Messrs. Stuart, Boyer, 
Eberly, Plank, Mohler, Weakley, McCulloch, Me- 





Mr. Herring gave an account of his and associ- 
ates visit to the Lancaster Normal School, with 
some details of that Institution and its origin and 
present success. 

Mr Gorgas from the committee appointed this mor- 
ning, reported as follows : 

“Your committee suppose that not less than three 
teachers would be required, and that the salary of 
these for a term of three months could not be less 
than $500, and that at least $150 more would be 
wanted for apparatus. No expense would probably 
be incurred for school rooms or other accommoda- 
tions, as the place where it may be lecated would 
provide such free of all charges; the advantages to 
be derived in such event, being more than would re- 
pay such expenditure. If, therefore, five hundred 
dollars could be raised in the county by subscription, 
any further wants would be met from the tuition; 
and your committee are of opinion that this sum 
should be apportioned to the several districts, to be 
raised by subscription in the ratio and proportion of 
the number of schools severally existing in each; 
not calling for any funds from the Board of Direct- 
ors, but depending entirely on the free-will offerings 
of the friends of education. Wherever $25 shall 
be subscribed in a District, such should have the 
privilege of naming a teacher to attend the term 
free of tuition, and wherever a District gave more 
by subscription than the apportionment assigned it, 
such surplus to be applied to the boarding expenses 
of any teacher nominated by theinhabitants of that 
District, or their school Board. The County Super- 
intendent to appoint one or more agents to take up 
said subscriptions in each school District. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
W. R. Gorgas, Chairman, 
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Which report was adopted by the meeting after | 


some discussion, and it was 


Resolved, That a Normal School be established 


for Cumberland County. 
It was then moved and agreed, to proceed to lo- 


EVENING SESSION, 
The committee to nominate teachers reported, and 
the following were elected. Forthe Normal School, 
Principal—Daniel Shelly. 


| Professors—Messrs. 8. B. Heiges, D. E. Kast, 


cate the same, and Herring, Gracey, Weakley, Mc- F. M. L. Gillelan. 


Clandish and others, laid before the committee eer- 
tain proposals offering the use of Literary Hall, in 
Newville, to be fitted up and furnished for the pur- 
poses of a Normal School, and to be divided into 
the necessary school rooms, &c. 

Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That said proposals be accepted, and 

that the Normal School be located for the present 
at Newville. 
* Resolved, That a Board of Trustees be constitu- 
ted of the County Superintendent and one Director 
elected by each school Board, to meet at Newville 
on the second Tuesday of February next, to adopt 
and carry out measures necessary for organizing and 
putting into operation the Normal School ; that the 
County Superintendent be President of the Board, 
who are also authorized to fill up any vacancies that 
may exist from neglect or refusal to choose a Direc- 
tor, as 'l'rustee, by any Board of Directors. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Gracey, Nettle, Shelly and 
McCulloch,together with the Newville School Board, 
be a committee to determine and designate the al- 
terations and fitting up of Literary Hall, in Newville, 
for a Normal School. 

Resolved, That the above proceedings be publish- 
ed in one or more papers of the county. 

H. Srvuart, Chairman, 

J. Hamttton, Secy. 





Pursuant to previous appointment, the board of 
Trastees of the Cumberland County Normal School, 
met in the “Literary Hall,” Newville, Pa., on Tues- 
day, February 10th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The board 
was called to order by Daniel Shelly, President. 

Members present :— P. G. Williams, Carlisle, Thos. 
B. Bryson, Hampden, A. Lamberton, North Middle- 
ton, Wm. Line, Dickinson, Wm. R. Gorgas, Lower 
Allen, Solomon Mohler, Upper Allen, Wm. McCul- 
loch, Newton, John M, Stouffer, Hopewell, J. H. 
Herron, Newville, Jas. McCulioch, West Penns- 
boro’, M. Griffith, South Middleton. 

On motion, Abraham Lamberton was chosen Sec- 
retary pro tem. 

Adjourned to meet at one o’clock, P. M. 

ne Afternoon Session, 

Mr. Williams submitted a course of instruction 
prepared by Mr. Hamilton of Carlisle. On motion 
the course of instruction will include Surveying, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Physiology, in addition to the 
branches ennumerated in the law. On motion, 

Resolved, That the age of admission to the Nor- 
mal Department be, for females, 15 years ; for males, 
16 years. 

esolved, That the corps of instruction consist of 
& Principal and three Professors. 

Resolved, That the tuition fee in the Normal De- 
partment be five dollars per quarter. 

Resolved, That the board of School Directors of 
Newv lle be members of this board of Trustees, al- 
lowing them but one vote in the board. 

Resolved, That the first session of the Normal 
School commence on the 8th of Apri] next. 

On motion, Messrs. Griffith, Gorgas, McCulloch, 
Herron and Line were appointed a committee to 
nominate teachers for the Normal and Model Schools. 
Adjourned to meet at 6} o’clock, P. M. - 


| For Model Schools— 

Teacher of High School, Geo. Swartz; Teacher of 
Secondary, ; Teacher of Primary, Miss M. 
Sielly. On motion, 

Resolved, That pupils applying for admission to 
‘the Normal School, shall produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character. 
| Resolved, That for each twenty five dollars con- 
| tributed to the Normal school,by any board of School 
Directors of the county, said board so contributing, 
shall have the privilege of sending one pupil free of 
tuition. 

On motion, each board of Direction in the coun- 
ty was appointed to raise voluntary contributions. 

On motion, Messrs. Herron, Woodburn and Me- 
Kinney were appointed a committee to procure a 
charter for the Normal School. 

On motion, J. H. Herron was elected Treasurer, 
and James McCandlish, Secretary of board of Tras- 
tees. 

Resolved, That eight shall constitute a quorum to 
transact business, 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 

Axsrauam LamBrrton, Secy. 








| Addresses, Reports, Le. 
THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN THE ART OF TEACH- 
ING; A LECTURE 
Delivered before the Woodcock Teachers’ Association, by 
T. F. Turcxstun, Principal of Meadville Academy 


and Teachers’ Normal Institute. Published by re- 
quest of the Association. 


Every vocation requires its own peculiar qualities 
of mind and heart in its votaries. This is so per- 
\fectly in accordance with your individual experi- 
‘ence and observation, that no doubt it appears axi- 
omatic. The minister and the miser, how remote 
from each other are all their moral states! The 
are separated by a demarkation of qualities as pal- 
pable as that which divides California and the Chi- 
nese Empire. 

But the remark is equally true of some of those 
callings which, apparently, much more nearly ap- 
proximate each other. 1 believe that it has passed 
into a proverb, that a first rate lawyer may make a 
miserable judge, and that a brave and worthy sol- 
dier does not always succeed as a commander. How 
many failures there are in the mercantile, the me- 
chanic and the farming arts, I need not now more 
than hint at, as your minds will be able to make up 
a long list of urfortunates in these departments. 

The reason of the failure is apparent at a glance. 
The character was not adapted to the work to be 
performed. Each profession calls for its own speci- 
fic qualifications in its devotee. The roll of char- 
acteristics which it requires admits of no substitute. 
Its laurels are lavished upon none, unless he pos- 
sesses the requisite specific ability. If then any 
one rushes blindly into any one of the occupations 
above enumerated, for which he is not fitted, he may 
most assuredly look for a most signal failure. 

This law is universal, and extends to the teaching 
art as well as to every other business in life.— 
You, ladies and gentlemen, constitute no exceptions 
to the rule. Appositeness in the doer and the thing 
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to be done must prevail here, just as certainly as else-|for your patronage. Fool! knave! would pass from 
where. If nature has not established the proper lip to lip. A young farmer once came to me, sug- 
relations between these two things, the hand of art | gesting that he had been thinking of some way “to 
must be vigorously applied to supply all the defi- | raise the wind,” and he could think of none better 
ciencies possible. than school teaching, as it was cash and seemed to 
It must be confessed that there is much depend-|be commanding as good wages as any kind of busi- 
ent on original gift. Good, reliable common sense, |ness ; enquiring, at the same time, whether I could 
the legacy alone of natnre, is indispensable. No/|do anything for him in that line. 
education, no discipline however thorough will — Now whose course is most reprebensible ;—the 
pensate for it. Yet there is a long list of qualifi-| young doctor’s or the young farmer’s! The doctor’s 
cations, whose perfection is dependent almost entire-| practice reaches only to your health, leaving your 
ly, in some, and to a great degree in all, upon thein-|other powers unassailed; the teacher deals with 
dividual’s own effort. His reputation and his accep- your thinking and immortal natures. An Esculapi- 
tibility in these respects are in his own hands. Neg-|an brigand may indeed paralyze some of your phy- 
lect them, and they will fall into imbecility, dragging | sical powers by imperfectly reducing a dislocated 
their possessor into obscurity and disrepute ; culti-| joint; or by administering quack nostrums may 
vate them, and you will find yourself on the highway |leave the infliction peculiar to some diseases still 
to usefulness and influence in your profession. ‘lingering in your systems, But what is that com- 
This principle cannot be too well understood or|pared with a stultified intellect? Who would not 
too strongly enforced. Your minds cannot be too | rather have his hand palsied than his mind! What 











thoroughly imbued with the sentiment, that there | 
must be a fitness between the laborer and the labor 
to be performed ; and that fitness, to a great degree, 
is purchased only by unremitting, arduous labor.— 
The childish dream that you are a genius,and that its 


magic wand will mutate every thing into harmony, is | 


a cheat, and has deluded its thousands. There are 
but few geniuses born into this world, and their num- 
ber is materially decreased, when the search is made 
for them among the adult population. Lay no such 
unction to your soul, as that you were born to great- 
ness. Wirt was right :—“ And of this be assured, I 
speak from observation a certain truth, there is no 
excellence without great labor. It is the fiat of fate, 
from which no power of genius can absolve you.” 
The first step which I would press you to take, is 
to be resolved to be ateacher. I do not mean to ad- 
vise you to resolve to do nothing else but teach ;— 
for as our common schools are now organized, per- 
haps the execution of such a resolution would be im- 
practicable; but I mean that when you assume the 


teacher’s position, you are not simply to occupy his | 


great arm chair, and put on his extra pedagogical 
airs, for the consideration that they pay you so many 
dollars per month; nor tamely to go through the 
wonted exercises of the school room, because your 
patrons will turn you out if you do not. I mean that 
you are to be the enthusiastic, devoted teacher ; full 
and overflowing with your subject; breathing the 
teachers atmosphere, and infusing into every soul 
that comes near you, the magnetism that stirs itself 


physical perfections can compensate for a clouded 
intellect; what bodily vigor re-imburse mental imbe- 
cility ! 

Away then with that miserly meanness which 
would build up pecuniary conditions at the expense 
of intellectual ones ; which would relieve the mone- 
tary embarrassments of a few at the sacrifice of the 
mental worth of a whole community. Don’t enter 
the school-room, unless you can go there with the 
liberal, large-souled magnanimity of a devoted 
teacher. 

A thorough educational preparation may be men- 
tioned as another element of success in teaching.— 
Our common school teachers are too apt to be satis- 
fied with a capability to instruct in those branches 
only which are either required by law, or by the 
wants of the district which proposes to employ them. 
Hence, perhaps, two thirds of our teachers are pro- 
ficient in the English branches only. Of what pos- 
sible use, says the young lady, can Latin be to me in 
|teaching this little group of juveniles? Why should 
I waste my time, muses the young man, in poring 
over Euclid, to gain an imaginary fitness to teach the 
rudiments of arithmetic ? 

In reply to all such inquiries, it may be stated that 
education is a unit. Each department of science 
constitutes a part of that unit. There is no branch 
of knowledge, however humble, but what has influ- 
ence in modifying, harmonizing and perfecting the 
great aggregate of human learning. And if this 
is true of the humbler sciences, it is most emphati- 





in your own. In the natural world, heat, light and 
electricity, the great controling elements of the uni- 
verse, are diffusive in their character. So also, 
above all others, the knowledge possessed by the 
teaching profession should possess the quality of 
diffusiveness, always imparting, yet never exhausted. 

Let the sentiment once gainfull possession of the 
hearts of all our teachers, that each one should qual- 
ify himself to be the centre whence shall radiate 
sparkling gems of thought; and charlatanism and 
driveling meanness will be driven from the ranks of 
the instructors of our youth. No young man who 
intends to be a physician, or a lawyer, ultimately, 
will then resort to the schoolroom merely to pay his 
way. No ulterior project will lare its youthful 
dreamer over the pedagogue-ridden minds of the 
children of the land, to the ultimatum of his hopes. 

What would be thought of the young man who 
would unblushingly announce that his ultimate object 
was to become a lawyer, but that, in order to meet 
present necessities, he had determined to engage ip 
the medical business, and thereupon, should ask you 


‘eally so of those which are higher in the scale, and 
|have a wider application and influence. Indeed, so 
lclose is the connection between facts that they will 
not admit of complete isolation. There isa univer- 
sal bond of union between the humblest truth which 
mere infancy is capable of grasping, and the sublim- 
est conceptions that ever entered the mind of Locke 
or Newton. 

Hence the algebraist will be a better arithmeti- 
cian, than he who has never groped among the ab- 
stractions of literal quantities. The logician uni- 
ted to the grammarian will know infinitely more 
about the principles of language and its force, than 
he who can teach nothing but grammar. 

But this is not the extent of the application of 
this principle. I hold that geometry assists in 
teaching the alphabet ; geology, rightly applied, im- 
parts facility in instructing the child in his a-b-abs ; 
and astronomy in the teacher makes mental arith- 
metic easier to the pupil. 

A few thoughts will make this plain. Every ad- 
ditional idea expands and enriches the mind. The 
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labor of acquiring facts disciplines, gives force, 
gives strength, imparts precision, to all the opera- 
tions of the mind. Anda mind, thus enriched, en- 
larged and made vigorous, cannot fail to accomplish 


activity. Every muscle teems with nervo-vital fluid, 
seeking exit from their little systems. As sure as 
they live they must act. 

The judicious disciplinarian will not seek to kill 


its purposes, teaching the alphabet included, better |this active principle in the boys and girls under his 
than a mind which is destitute of these accomplish- | charge, but he will seek to direct it into intellectual 
ments. Hence, an educated intellect is always more | rather than physical outlets of the system. He will, 
fertile in expedients, not only in teaching, but also |by every means in his power, gratify this desire to 
in governing, we an pee ye one. , The a bes pacer but he will, f ary give it a eet, 
will find out a way” ami e most perplexing | thoughtful turn; so as to divest it of its noisy char- 
circumstances, will stand up hopefully in the face of | acteristics, at the same time that he renders it more 
opposition and discouragements, and will finally tri- certainly useful to himself and its possessor, He 
umph over them, where the latter would ingloriously |sees that if he destroys this attribute of the child, 
_ to ~— be an ig een their waves, and | he murders a heaven-born characteristic ot paaree 
suffer a complete *k es ard reputation. . They f h thus been 
An seqapintnines pith Maatel Philosphy map be eel oi ay tes a ati ae aay great 
mentioned as a third element of success in teaching. |element of usefulness will be annihilated ; the man 
A knowledge of the tools to be used is always a pre- | may indeed drag himself about, sipping as opportu- 
requisite to skill in workmanship, in any business.— | nity shall present of the honey of society, but he 
Teaching, as it is now practiced, is a notable excep-| never will engage in its production. 
tion to this rule. The implements to be employed} I wish to call your attention to another quality of 
in pouring light into the darkened understanding, | mind, illustrating, equally with the foregoing, the 
= rye by — omer ae resem to be ener- | es yp “4 a waaay, Faay mente’. pasenerny, 
ed, are never studied by the mass of our common | Every soul seeks something congenial wi self, 
school teachers. The influence of the intellectual | and when it is foupd, intimate social relations are at 
pee ge nee = ee soul . accelerating or re- jouce established. ‘Thus the various av gt of sense, 
rding human development, has never been ade-|as flowers; the different emotions and passions, as 
quately understood by our profession. We become | frivolity, and melancholy; and even the abstrac- 
pe es ought to be pupils ; we aspire to |tions of the mind, as day dreaming, are, aan in ro 
e masters, while we are yet mere tyros. ‘turn, favored and caressed by persons of peculiar 
What folly for a davies ia machinery to think of  aenaniieniaes The story of the prisoner and his spi- 
taking charge of an engine at sight! What hardi-|der, of the miser and his mouse, are illustrations of 
hood for a frontier’s man to presume to take the | this point. For the same reason, a man of pensive 
command of one of those noble crafts which, laden |turn of mind loves a dreamy landscape, and scenery 
pa bored po Rye somes ply seen the be gone at a wane hue. ae wey nt pio 
skless antic ! ith the breakers ahead, eve- | danger. Niagara,the tempest, Alpine crags,—he con- 
ry star obscured, and the wind howling dirge-like lverses with Chen as friends. The or hea nt cal 
= the watery expanse, what skill is there in his amid his problems, the poet surrounded with his 
and, which shall avert the threatened danger? But | tissue of facts and fancies, and the philosopher's are 
if there is absurdity in the ignoramus’ taking charge | all Jured onward on account of the affinities exist- 
oo ene by sea or land, — pay ager) ling perce = veut eee ibe ogo of ree pur- 
ited woen an ignoramus is Dired to take charge of |suit. Audubon an Tilson, the two grea meri- 
bo raced of cus | 1S Sora the — is /can ornithologists,gave eg ew apr ig we 
infinitely superior to the engine. ne causes Of ac-|to the world at a sacrifice of thousands of dollars; 
tions, the secret springs modifying the results of |and they found pleasure in the sacrifice. 
those actions, and the mutual dependence of the va- Sociability between a sentient being and his ob- 
rious powers ofthe intellect upon each other, as well | ject, then, seems to be the result of affinities orig- 
FUME Gel sito Sots Whid-hh taltion tive to toa lceibotion te ae elinaions wath onvtin 
raice ’ to infer that the same predilections, s 
intellect of man a greater degree of complication, | the philosopher, exist An in the child. They are 
than to any other object with which we are acquaint-|there in their rudimentary form at least, and need 
ed. I donot say there is childishness simply in em- ‘only time and opportunity to develope themselves. 
ploying teachers of the class under consideration ;| Ip the absence of anything else with which to frat- 
there is absolute criminality involved in every such ‘ernize, the young lad engages in whispering with his 
a” th h ld ai _ |nearest neighbor, in Nope ten oto an 
en, the man who would succeed in governing |ing his coat skirt to the bench, while a half dozen 
pe schism ged a mind, bynes — aan yerne -_ | roguish qe are let into the secret, to enjoy the 
e who takes charge of the ship must study the |fun when he attempts to rise. . 
the art of navigation. I do not say that he must be | The judicious teacher will not fail to discover this 
at pee, woe! a! Be re we very oe ‘disposition to be on one ome with something, 
without ever having studied a book upon this sub-| and that it may be turned to advantage in conduct- 
ject; but I do say he must be a mental philosopher; | ing his 1 aon ie ts To this end, the char- 
nachg a pee efficient means of becoming | acter of scholars should be studied ; rg to nga 
party : Rony > — : : 
ble. Without it s fallage is almost inevitable; ex. |tooneacies hesmonias. If they love Aigeoen lat them 
tirely so, unless he is a man possessing much of what | deal with numbers ; if they love writing, gratify that 
yi ahrad egpe ye ee * meg hasessgpall propensity, and on ny pag way ae 
’ ectuail § 0 an, UNn-| other will be forgotten in the hig 
folds the fact that the mind, especially of youth, is beers ra in pata ca at with science. This 
from its very constitution ceaselessly active. Every course pursued up to @ certain point, will enable 
Sanaa witnesses the generation of new forces, so | you successfully to introduce some other o— ~~ 
at there is a world of energy pent up in children’s | which the foregoing has laid the foundation. Thus 
nerves, accounting fully for their restlessness and | you will have gained your point. Your school will 
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e employed ; and it is usually the want of employ- 
ment which breeds confusion and dissatisfaction. 
Most teachers regard this tendency in children, 
as one of the greatest enemies with which they have 
to contend. They plead, grow impatient, scold, 
stamp, and finally hurl the raler at the head of the 
luckiess wight, who has had the audacity to obey 
an imperative law of his being. They do not real- 
ize that this a simple manifestation of a great funda- 
mental principle in our natures, which has a thou- 
sand modes of development, some of which are good, 
others bad. They do not realize that it is their 
duty to discriminate between the good and the bad 
modes of operation; and that when they have made 
the discovery, they may turn this element into 
whatever channel they please. 
Hence, they seek to kill all friendly intercourse 
among scholars. They seek not simply to restrain, 


At home and abroad, in the nursery as well asin 
the school room, the same irrepressible enthusiasm 
pervades their being. Adventurous even to reckless- 
ness, curious even to impudence, they hurry from 
object to object in pursuit of new and exciting 
sources of gratifications. 

What will a drone do, with fifty electrics of this 
description on his hands? H6w will his nerveless 
| soul find employment for so many excitable temper- 
aments ? While he is thinking once they think twice, 
and while he is acting once they act quadruple that 
number of times. Thus instead of his leading them. 
they get infinitely the start, and lead him. Nor 
| are they slow to learn when they become leaders. 

They learn this fact just as much sooner than the 
| drone teacher does, as their natures are superior to 
|his in activity. I need not detail the sequel, when 
ischolars have solved the problem, as to who is 





to quiet, to mould and adapt it tothe wants of the) leader in the school-room. 


school-room; they seek not to render this youthful | 


quality contributory to mental development ; the 
dream of no connection between it and intellectual | 
advancement; in a word, they think of nothing| 
short of its total extermination in the child. Whips, | 
ferules, penances and numerous other appliances are | 
therefore freely used. 

An acquaintance with the mental forces of man’s 
nature will correct this mistake. A glance at the 
intellectual powers of man, their constitution and 
modes of action, will not only eradicate the error, 
but will Jead to a judicious course of management, 
and ultimately will insure a triumphant termination 
of the teacher’s labors, however perplexing they 
may be for the time. 

I repeat that I regard a knowledge of mind an 
indispensable pre-requisite to good teaching. The 
avenues leading to the heart ard the understanding 
must be as familiar to the instructor of youth, as 
the first elements of science which it is his business 
to impart to them. Were it so, I am confident there 
would be fewer failures in the teaching art; and there 
would be hosts who would relish the employment, 
who, having the requisite talents, now stand aloof 
from the profession. 

Another element which should enter largely into 
the character of the teacher is Energy. The mope 
and the drone are entirely out of place in the school 
room. 

The present century is remarkable for the stupen- 
dous energies, both of mind and of soul, which its 
exigencies have called forth. It is a notable period 
among all those that have preceded ,it, on account| 
of its wonderful scientific discoveries, and its majes- 
tic schemes of benevolence and general improve- 
ment ;—all the result of the awakened energies of a 
slumbering world. This has given it the appellation 
of “the fast age.” Every community seems to be| 
permeated through and through with the same irre- 
sistably onward rush. Excitement follows so quick- 
ly on the heel of excitement, tkat a feverish restless- 
ness has become the natural state in which our peo- 
ple live. Our hot baste in the pursuit of wealth, 
fame and pleasure, drives us headlong from the cra- 
dle to the grave; as if our veins were coursed by 
the fiery fluid dreamed of in the vagaries of the an- 
cients, and our nerves were thrilled by the subtile, 
electric agency, which dances along our telegraphic 
wires 

Our youth, born in the midst of circumstances 
like these, sit upon the laps of parents possessing 
the same magnetic inspiration; and they catch the 
flame as it shoots forth in every gesture and look, 


What is energy ? Is it physical action? If it were, 
then he who roars the loudest, and shifts his position 
the oftenest, and scowls the fiercest, and hurls his 
ruler the swiftest, would be the most energetic man. 
But plainly there may be action without energy.— 
Who would pronounce the raving maniac a man 
of energy? ‘The teacher who merely imitates the 
insane man’s physical peculiarities and his eccen- 
tricities. has quite as poor a claim to the quality 
under discussion as his crazy prototype. 

Energy lies in the mind. It is the result of all 
the powers of the whole man being directed to the 
accomplishment of a special purpose, under the 
guidance of a vigorous common sense. It lies in 
our spiritual being, but is transfused through our 
physical being also; thus embracing our intellectual 
and moral capabilities as well as our physical activi- 
ties. Knowledge, an active mind, afull soul, anda 
hopeful temperament, impart energy. Energy is 
spirit, life, vigor. 

This element is indispensable. It must penetrate 
everything, and be felt everywhere; and the teach- 
eris the centre whence it must radiate. It is of 
little consequence how lucidly he can explain pria- 
ciples, or to what degree of nicety he can elaborate 
his thoughts upon scientific or general subjects; he 
will fail, either in part or completely, if he does 
not possess this quality. Perfect demonstrations 
in other respects, are of little value in a dull, in- 
sipid teacher, because they produce little result. 

The teacher’s discipline must be al! alive with en- 
ergy, and yet be so tempered with the gentler qual- 
ities of the heart, as to embrace apparently con- 
tradictory elements. He must be firm as a rock, 
yet gentle as a lamb; he must be fearless as a lion, 
with none of his fierceness ; under its guidence his 
decisions must be prompt, yet not exhibit the least 
trace of precipiteney. A tireless vigor must keep 
his eye in readiness for every emergency, however 
perplexing and trickish ; so that he can appreciate 
at a glance the true import of all the motions and 
positions, puerile as they may be, that every vil- 
lage rogue or country clown may assume. — 
And his ear must be so sensitive that he can in- 
terpret sounds almost inaudible, and be able to draw 
correct inferences from them as tothe design of the 
perpetrators. In a word, he must read human nature 
at sight, and that too when his mind is fretted quite 
to exhaustion with the multiplicity of duties which 
press upon him from a dozen other sources. 

What vigor must that mind possess, how inexhaust- 
able must its energies be, which shall succeed un- 
der circumstances so complicated! Impossibilities 





and even in the slightest twinkling of the eye. 





are the only things to which such a spirit will yield. 
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I turn now to another element of success. Don’t | 


Dr. Wayland, late President of Brown Universi- 
be the victim of any slovenly hateful vices. Drunk- ty, is reported to have declared that one secret of 
enness is too beastly, and profanity too impious, to | his success was, “A dogged instinct to do his duty.” 
be tolerated in any one, much less in the sampler | He had a fixed determination to go through with 
after which the young intelligences of a whold neigh-| what he had begun, and to take up every duty as it 
borhood are to copy, for six hours in a day. Direct-| came. No doubt in the matter of discipline some 


ors deserve the united execrations of the district in had thought him “a regular old despot.” But 
which they live, who will knowingly hire a teacher | God only knewthe agony he had endured, when eall- 
who participates, ia the smallest degree, in vices so ed to inflict pain on any student or on his friends, 


shameful as these. If they must exist, let them | 
breathe any atmosphere save that ofthe school-room. | 


It is too sacred a place to be thus desecrated. 

And what shall I say of him who puffs his light | 
cigar, and of him who completely defiles his teeth, | 
and environs his mastoden mouth with tobacco?) 
Keep him as far from the instructor’s chair as possible. | 

Imagine such a one fairly inducted into padagog- | 
ical robes. Look at him on his way to meet his ju- 
venile charge. See the lazy volumes of wispy 
smoke which ever and anon shoot from between his 
stenched lips, and gather around his cloud capped 
visage; out of which he emerges in due time,—nose 
first, lips next, after which head and brains necessa- 
rily “ drag their slow length along.” Notice upon 
the clean, white snow the enormous splash the ex- 
truded juiee has made every few steps, by which the 
brute can be tracked, if not the teacher. 

Next take a view of him in the school-room, as 
he rolls from side to side that ponderous heap of 
garbage, to enable him thickly to pronounce a—b-c 
to that little rose-bud of humanity, which stands by 
his side endeavoring to learn the alphabet. His 
breath falls like miasm upon her delicate ol factories. 
She thinks more of getting out of the reach of his 
pestiferous influence, than she does of remembering 
the appearances of the letters. She remembers the 
disgust with which he inspired her tender mind, 
much more vividly than she does any of the scien- 
tific truths which, doubtless, during the day, dropped 
from his eloquentio-tobacconized lips. 

Can such aman do children any good ? If he dues, 
it will be more from accident than from wit. The 
law ought to make it obligatory on examiners to in- 
terrogate teachers about their predilections for to- 
bacco, just as certainly as about their knowledge of 
Guinea or Botany Bay ; and the law ought to send 
them there, rather than employ them, with their fil- 
thy habits, in teaching the young. 

Again, you should form a resolute purpose to do 
your duty. At whatever cost, do your duty. When. 
ever called upon to inflict pain, do so with a firm 
hand but with a kind heart. Be exact, be rigid, but 
not because you delight in tyranny. Never shrink 
from discipline, because its enforcement is unpleas- 
ant ; but, fearless of consequences, insist upon princi- 
ples of right being implicitly obeyed. Applaud 
merit, and condemn vice ; commend obedience, but 
censure the vicious on any and every occasion when 
good can be attained by the act. 

On no occasion punish, simply to gratify a grudge, 
or because you have the authority. No man can 
punish successfully who does so because he relishes 
it. When every word he utters lacerates his own 
soul as deeply as the victim upon whom he is inflict- 
ing pain, then only can he reckon himself success- 
ul. 

Temper, then, these two qualities together: indom- 
itable firmness and the most comprehensive kind- 
ness ;—an inflexible determination to do every duty 
however painful, and a tender, sympathetic nature, 
which would weep with those that weep, and com- 
re the pangs his own words or hands have in- 

icted, 





The pain they had suffered was nothing when com- 
pared with his, He had tried to avoid discipline, 
but could not help it. And now, as the rejected 
suitor appealed from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
so he appealed from impetuous and excited youn 
men to the men he saw before him, matured an 
subdued by experience.” 

This is the spirit of the true teacher, briefly and 
fitly set forth by one of the greatest teachers of 
the age. 

Teachers, you have chosen a responsible and per- 
plexing, yet pleasant and honorable profession.— 
Have you prepared to meet these responsibilities 


and perplexities, to enjoy the pleasures incident to’ 


vour business, and to do honor to so honorable a 
pursuit? Is the teacher’s consecration within you, 
and his fitness a part of you? Have you studied 
mind so as to enable you to use its forces properly, 
and to expand and strengthen them in due propor- 
tion? Is a tireless energy, a scrupulous punctuality 
yours? Have you governed yourself; have you di- 
vested yourself of every filthy and detestable habit, 
so that you can insist on others doing so? Dare 
you always do duty and leave the result to concience 
and to God? 

If so, then welcome to the fraternity of teachers. 
May Heaven smile upon you and give you success ! 





DEVELOPMENT OF MIND. 
An Essay read before the Washington County Teachers’ 
Institute, by D. Houston Frencu. Published by 
request of the Institute. 


We are ignorant of the true nature of mind.— 
W hat it is, is known only by its Author. We know 
it exists ; we experience its power. All our know- 
ledge of it is derived from its functions. That the 
mind can be strengthened by exercises is demonstra- 
ted in others, and experienced in ourselves. But 
how this can be, we attempt in vain to fathom. The 
mystery is solved only in the knowledge of God, and 
should teach us our own imbecility ; for, if we cannot 
understand ourselves, how can we comprehend Him 
who made us? But our task, since we possess mind, 
—an invaluable gift of Heaven—is to improve it by 
cultivation. 

Need we speak of the importance of improving 
the mind ?—The importance of improving that part 
of man, which, when the body moulders in the grave, 
still lives, and thinks, and shall forever live? This 
thought alone shows its importance, and the inesti- 
mable value of knowledge. 


We labor in vain to satisfy the keen demands of 
mind. Its desire is not satisfied with any degree of 
attainment. It never will be satisfied. Eternity 
itself is insufficient for it. It may be swallowed up 
with enjoyment, contemplating the wondrous works 
of God and the mystery of redemption ; still it will 
advance in knowledge, in love and in admiration.— 
But if deprived of the satisfaction derived from the 
contemplation of the works of Creation, Providence, 
and Redemption, we conclude, from what we know 
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of the nature of the mind, that it must be misera-|and life. True, nothing but the power of regenera- 
ble. ting grace can change the heart of man; this we 
The cultivation of the mind is a duty :—a duty are above all to seek; but the happiness of the learn- 
. . | . . * 
we owe to God. He has a propriety in us, and his ed as far as exceeds that of the ignorant, as intellect 
chief end in our creation was his own glory. Is it does instinct. 
not reasonable, then, that we should engage in his| Intellectual improvement is a duty we owe to our 
servicé ; and who would not say we would doso more| country. Are we proud of our country? Why 
intelligently by cultivating our mind? What is it | that pride? Why do we boast of our country, and 
to receive homage from an ignorant people, who |feel proud to be called American citizens? It is 
are little superior to the beasts that perish ? not because we are as tall as the Anakims, nor that 
It is mind gives character to actions : not actions | gold and silver are as stones in the street. We boast 
tothe mind. We know in what channel the mind {a nobler stature and purer riches. We pride in our 
runs, from the different occupations of man. If he | independence and intelligence. Our Republic had 
is a blacksmith, we conclude at once that his mind | its foundation laid in the intelligence of the people; 
directed him to that occupation; if a farmer, we|and the more enlightened the people (I speak with 
know that his mind ran in a different channel. Just | reference to true education) the more firm is the ba- 
so it is in the moral and religious actions of man.— sis on which the country stands. Then, as we have 
If he is a vile blasphemer and a debauchee, we set| respect for the interest of our country at home and 
it down at once that his mind does not run in a/for our character abroad, it is our duty to cultivate 
moral channel. Then if mind gives tone to actions,— | the mind. 
if actions are but thoughts putin motion,—we must; It is a duty we owe to the world. A nation has an 
first honor God in our minds before we can do so in/influence in its national capacity, much like that 
action. There may be forced action, but what vir-|which individuals have in their private capacities ; 
tue is insuch? The sentiment that a mere outward |and s:nce nations are composed of individuals, the 
walk of soberness and honesty is sufficient, is too|cultivation of each mind is a duty we owe to the 
absurd to deserve attention; for in that case there| world. 
is no rational honorgiven. There is no honor given | It is a duty we owe to Posterity. Providence 
atall. A cultivated mind can see more cause for| usually works by means. It has established laws 
glory, and has more exalted thoughts of Omnipo-| which we call the laws of nature, and so far as these 
tence, than one steeped in ignorance. And to the/laws are known, they should be obeyed. Now we 
mind engaged on important themes, what pleasure | know that healthy parents who have iron constitu- 
is there in “midnight brawls and ruffian revelry ?”— | tions, generally have more healthy offspring, than 
Emphatically none. They are almost a hell to such | those who are weak and sickly. ‘This is a living fact 
a mind. ‘his honor of which we speak is therefore |that needs no proof. And may we not conclude 
dependent, ina good degree, on the development of |that children inherit something of the strength of 
the moral, religious and intellectual faculties. parents’ minds? Is it not reasonable to think that 
It is a duty we owe to ourselves. To enumerate 





the same laws govern the world of mind that do the 


its advantages would be a task too great to under-| world of matter? If so, are not parents responsible, 
take. The weak and ignorant may have a kind of |in some degree at least, for the native power and 





enjoyment, since the gratification of any passion af- | energy of children’s minds ? We do not say this may 
fords a kind of enjoyment, so far as that passion is | not be otherwise, but may it not be as much of a 
concerned. But how much purer and holier the en-|law of nature. as that in relation to bodily strength? 


joyment derived from the gratification of those fac-|and it is no difficult task to show that to be a law 
ulties of mind that nearest assimilate to the great/of nature. The sins of parents are visited on their 
source of mind? It is of the utmost practical ad-|children, to the third and fourth generations. We 
vantage. Adversity is not so apt to weigh down | may witness the truth of this, by observing the phy- 
such a mind, nor prosperity exalt it. On this de-jsical constitution of the descendants of those who 
pends, in some measure, our physical as well as our! violate physical law ; and may not the curse extend 
mental welfare. But of this sufficient has been said|to the mental constitution of the descendants of 
by others. | those who violate the laws of mind? 

Again, it is a duty we owe to society. Man is} The exercise ‘of the differeat members of the 
naturally a social being. A hermit from love of | body strengthens them. ‘The exercise of the mind 
hermitage is an anomaly. It is the duty of all to|strengthens it. The violent exercise of the body 
acquire as much influence in society as possible, that | after it has long rested in quiet, injures it. And 
this influence may be exerted for good: But this|neither can the mind be brought from revelling on 
cannot be acquired, unless one lends his mind to|the summits of pleasure and imagination to close 
thought and study. Now Society should be held|reason, just at once. It must become accustomed 
together by the inflexible and unyielding chords of |to study by degrees. In these and in other respects, 
intellectual sympathy, not by the cob-webs of old |the physical and mental system follow the same 
wive’s fables. If the mind of youth be trained to|luws ‘It «lues not follow from this, as some say, that 
thought, study, and reflection, the sloughs and mires | because the body dies, the soul must die; for death 
of low thoughts and profane conversation would be |is mere|y the separation of soul or life from the body, 
drained and purified, by the gentle hand of litera-|and neither of them is destroyed. Worms may de- 
ture. Society was established for the good of man, |vour the carcass; but the soul, being immaterial, 
that the countenance of man should sharpen that of | God alone can destroy it. 
his friend; and in this point of view it is useful to} Man was represented by Adam; but how repre- 
discuss popular reports and fallacies and prejudices, |sented? Did Adam merely represent his body ?— 
which are bnt fictions founded on ignorance. He must have represented the whole man. But 

Literature creates friendship between persons; and | how could he have represented him altogether, if 
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their friendship is more lasting, there ig more sympa- 
thy of feeling, greater concord in action, than when 
persons are united by such fickle ties as self-interest ; 
and the end attained is the improvement of heart 





he had not, in some way, mind to hand down to him? 
Adam beget a son in his ownimage. Now if Adam 
was created in the image of his maker with respect 
to the soul, the children of Adam must be in the 
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likeness of their father with respect to the soul also. [negtent of his intellectual faculties. It requires all 
If it is but the guilt that is handed down, then this the powers of the mind to be educated, before there 
guilt must have corrupted the mind ; for it is not so|is true education. So we deny that Voltaire, Des- 
ure and sound and clear as it was before the fall.—/ cartes, Diderot and Paine were educated men; and 
But are not all represented alike? Then how ac-|hence they are by no means entitled to the honor 
count for the diversity of natural powers of mind? | of the world, as educated men. 
It must surely be on account of mind being inherit-| The family of passions need control and govern- 
ed. How can the diversities in the natures of mind| ment. All the passions may be useful, and none of 
be accounted for, in any other way, than by parents’ |them should be destroyed. 
minds having an influence onthe minds of theirchil-| The equilibrium of mind should be preserved. 
dren? We know it is thought by some that mind is | This is as necessary to make a truly great man, as 
derived directly from God. We admit it is from |symmetry and proportion in the members of the body 
him; but as it is corrupt—deplorably corrupt—may ‘are to make, what is termed, a good looking man, 
we not, and must we not, think, it follows the same | There is such a thing as cultivating the imagination 
laws as the physical organization? Now God's work | to the neglect of reason; and the other extreme may 
is perfect. It would appear, then, if this sentiment | be adopted, of cultivating the reason tothe neglect 
is not true, that there must be one of two things :—/ of the imagination, making a monster of this ora 


Ot LS ae ~ 


Either thai man is as pure a being now, with respect 
to his mind, at birth, as Adam was at the time of 
his creation; or, that it is merely the physical sys- 
tem, through which mind acts, that was disorganized; 
both of which are contrary to the scriptures of truth. 

But, accounting for the depravity of the heart, as 
being occasioned by the withholding of the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit, and admitting that mind is not 
transmitted, as many believe it is not ;—still, the cul- 
tivation of the mind has an influence on posterity. 
We presume it will be admitted that the more 
healthy the nervous system and brain, or the organs 
through which mind acts, are, the more powerfully the 
mind can act through them. We presume itwill be 
admitted, too, that the strength of these organs is in- 
herited by children. If this strength is inherited, 
the minds of children can operate more powerfully 
through those organs which are thus inherited. But 


prodigy of that. It is, of course, advantageous to 
|have any one faculty developed, but if the others 
are neglected, that mind is really deformed. 

| It is thought by many that if their intellect is im- 
'proved they may transgress the laws of morality ; 
‘that they may lull the conscience to sleep with 
|siren song, or sear it with the hot iron of repeated 
compunctions. ‘To those who hold this sentiment, 
though only expressed by action, we would say, 
that this very sentiment shows a gross deformity of 
mind. It proves thatit lacks that necessary—that 
vitally necessary—principle of action which is 
founded on moral sentiment. 

It is this destroying of the equilibrium of mind, 
giving one passion or faculty control over the oth- 
ers, keeping them in subjection to it,—that leads to 
'the more gross violations of the laws of nature and 
‘of God. True, the mind is depraved, deplorably so. 





it 1s asked :—How this can come under the head of | Man’s very will is corrupt. But still, conscience, 


the improvement of mind, as being a duty we owe 
to posterity ? We answer:—That as the nerves have 


that kindly monitor, would restrain him, to some de- 
gree at least, if he would but let it have its natural 


an effect on the mind, so the mind has an effect on | government in the mind. 


the nerves; hence we must conclade*that the mind | 


Nature teaches that proportion, and order, and 


of parents has an effect on their children. We| harmony should be preserved. Nature is beautiful- 
would adduce as testimony, the Scripture inter-|ly proportioned. The trees grow by proportion and 
dict of consanguineous intermarriage. And why |observe the laws of gravity; the earthy part of mas 
this interdiction? This affinity in the case of those |is formed in obedience to this law. He is not all 


who have trampled on this law, we may believe, 
caused the idiocy of their descendants, and speaks 
strongly in behalf of the wisdom of this law. The 
advantages to the mind, produced by the mixing up 
of nations, also speaks loudly in its support. 

This influence, of which we have been speaking, 
ista general law. How carefully the farmer chooses 
his stock; and with what minuteness does the horti- 
culturalist examine the different seeds before he 
plants; he chooses a sound, full, plump kernel, in 
preference to a shrivelled, half grown one; expect- 
ing thereby to reap a double harvest. If these 
things are true, then parents must be accountable 
for their children, and should cultivate their own in- 
tellect and afford opportunities to their children, 





head, nor all heart. Although we consider these 
the most important parts, yet we would not wound 
a hand or pierce an eye, to increase the size of our 
head, or quicken the pulsations of the heart; and if 
we should, it would not avail; neither should we 
slight, much less destroy, the miner faculties of the 
mind. Our understanding, will and affection, should 
all be led to know, and choose, and love the truth. 
Another very important consideration with re- 
spect to the development of mind, is, that the mind 
is connected with the body. We cannot understand 
this connection; but it is an admitted fact, that when 
the body is debilitated by disease, the mind in some 
sense participates in its weakness. ‘This, if not the 
experience, is at least, the observation of all. We 


that the march of mind may be in strength and ca-|do not think that the mind itself, abstractly consid- 


pacity, as well as in knowledge. 


jered, ever becomes weak with the body; but, so to 


This cultivation of mind is a duty we owe to pos-|speak, the poweris decreased or lost of exercising 
terity ; because, also, as it tends to improvements, |it through the medium of the senses. But when re- 
they will read the fruits of our research, and ad-|leased from the body, it is no longer clogged, but 


vance. 
A very important question arises: In what con- 
sists the true development of mind? In other words. 
What constitutes an educated man? Can one be 
said to be educated, if he has improved some of his 
faculties to the neglect of others? Can one be 
called educated, if he improve his intellectual, to 
the neglect of his moral powers? He is no more 
educated, than one who improves his moral to the 





has more power and vigor. 

All have experienced that the agitations of the 
mind quicken the pulsations of the heart. The 
heart’s throobings are sensibly felt; hence the word 
heart is often. used when we speak of the mind, 
particularly im reference to the affections. The mind 
then has an effect upon the body, and we are in- 
clined to think (if you will excuse a digression) that 
this very fact—that when the mind is excited we feel 
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the emotion, and the emotion felt is in proportion! 
to the excitement—shows that when the body is at) 
rest in sleep, the mind is only less active in relation 
to the body; and that if it should cease to act, the) 
body would be dead, that is, altogether paralysed. | 
The soul cannot go into non-existence every time we | 
sleep, for activity is a property of the spirit. The} 
soul and the spirit are connected and inseparable. | 
By spirit here I mean the life, as distinct from the | 
thinking principle. The union of soul and spirit is| 
as close as the union of body and spirit ; otherwise | 
the soul must die as the body dies, without the spir- 
it. Indeed, we cannot conceive of a soul without} 
life and spirit. If then the mind is always active, | 
our very dreams and thoughts in sleep have an in 
fluence in developing the particular faculties enga- 
ged in this thought; and, as our waking moments 
have an influence on those thoughts, then, we are 
accountable for our thoughts while asleep. 

Now, since the mind and body are connected, the 
health of the body materially effects the mind. So, 
in order to the true development of mind the body, 
the habitation of the soul, must be duly fitted up;/| 
it must be prepared to give the mind what it asks— | 
good, healthy organs through which to act. The| 
body makes a demand of the mind, and requires its 
exertion. And the mind has as strong right to a de-| 
mand of the body, as the body of the mind. Now, | 
as health is necessary to the right exercise of the, 
mind, we would treat of health in this connection. | 
Weak, feeble, delicate organs are not fit for a mind) 
that would undertake and overcome difficulties.—| 
Then exercise is necessary, absolutely essential; yet | 
some think it a disgrace to work; they think it an| 
honor to have astrong mind and weak body. They | 
will in some instances grub with the mind, dig into| 
the mines of literature, yes, let their minds work ;| 
but to let the body, infinitely inferior, work, is a dis | 
grace. How absurd! But as exercise is connected | 
with physiology, we dismiss it, with the remark, | 
that we hope teachers will give it that attention its| 
importance demands. 

The teacher may do much, by his precept and ex-| 
ample, towards preserving scholars’ health. So may | 
the community do much, Is it not really acrime to| 
kill children in wasting consumption, by causing| 
them to live in impure air, in close, unventilated | 








It has been correctly said, that there is not so 
great a diversity in the natural powers of the mind, 
as there would appear to be. Now, this diversity 
lies more in the power of application, than of mind ; 
and the want of application usually arises from the 
want of an interest. One that hasa poor memory 
for present things, can remember past events that 
have long been buried from the remembrance of 
others. Why is this, but that his mind was more 
intensely directed to that object? Why was his 
attention thus directed to it, unless it was that he 
took aninterest in it? Those things which a man 
with a poor memory pays attention to, he can re- 
member. He can remember who are his debtors, 


\if not whom he owes. This is because he is inter- 


ested, and this interest excites attention ; and. as he 
lends attention, the faculties exercised will increase, 
and his interest will increase with them. A boy 
that does an unjust act for a dollar, in manhood, 
by having indulged in such injustice, would do the 
same act fora cent. Here we see the government 
of the will; for, if we take an interest in any thing, 
our desire is toward that thing; and the desire will 
prompt to action, which will increase that faculty 
of mind exercised thereby. Hence, there is a pro- 
gression, and the mind cultivated in youth, will not 
be likely to leave off in manhood. 

Since it is alaw of Nature, that the exercise of 
mind strengthens it; is it not of vital importance 
that there should be excited in every breast, and 
particularly in that of the young, an interest in edu- 
cation ;—an interest in those things that will be of 
eternal advantage to those who gain the happy and 
peaceful shores of heaven? How absurd to bring 
the mind, which is capable of grasping all nature,— 
capable of ranging among the circling worlds above, 
and of reading the wisdom of God in them,—of de- 
scending to the frame-work of earth and there con- 
templating his power and goodness ;—how absurd, 
we say, for a mind, thus formed, to surrender itself 
a slave—a voluntary slave—to ignoble desires, 


| which are near of kin to those of beasts? And in 


what a responsible position is the teacher placed, 
when on him depends, may | say, the future of his 
pupils ? 

To develope the mind, the subject on which it is 
engaged should be of importance. All the subjects 





school rooms, where the poisonous air wastes away | attended to in school are, of course, important.— 
the constitution,brings a dullness and stupidity over| But we speak now of reading matter, which is a 
the mind, and thus unfits the scholar for study and/| kind of relaxation for scholars, after a day of ardent 
for recreation; producing dullness, apathy and dis-|toil and study. And we observe that the subject 
ease, where all should be life and activity? ishould be profitable to the understanding—solid 
With regard to the best plan for disciplining the| sense. Novels are not calculated to benefit the 
mind for its development, several extensive treatises! mind. They may cultivate the imagination to some 
have been written, Abercombie is full of good and| extent, to be sure. - But they fill the mind with what 
wholesome directions. But we would add a few/|is not worthy an after thought. If we wish to un- 
practical words. It is a subject of the greatest im-| derstand human nature, true history gives it as act- 
portance ; since, to the school teacher’s hand is com-|ed out. We donot oppose light reading. Amusing 
mitted the trust of rearing the immortal mind, |truths relax the mind and rest it. But novels do 
As for the plan, we remark, that after the school! not appeal to the understanding, but to the affee- 
house has been built on a proper economical plan| tions, in that unreal light which rather destroys 
for preserving health, and the teacher has his schoo] | than cultivates them. 
arranged, the first thing is to get the scholars’ atten.| We should have independence of mind. We have 
tion. Then when he has it, heshould keepit. The! our natural predilections; but these should not bar 
attention is more easily arrested the first few days at/the truth. A flood of light may break in on the 
school, than at any other period. This opportanity,| world of mind, and yet the mind not reap any bene- 
then, should be seized, and the teacher should be} fit from it; just because its flood-gates are closed 
prepared to give the scholars something novel and/ against the reception of it as truth, 
interesting. When they are interested, he should; ‘The mind should be exercised injudgment. Itis 
keep them so.. Attention is not only necessary in| as reasonable to think, that some parts of the Ora- 
young, but in all scholars, even if they are three/ cles of Truth were revealed in an obscure manner, 
score and ten years old; for all should be scholars,| that mind should be exercised in judgment, as well 
whether their teacher is man or nature. as that they were thus revealed, to try the faith of 
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believers. Truth held, just because some great man 
believed it, and not because of a decision of our 
own judgment, is not belief in it, because it is truth. 
And Scripture truth, believed because another be- 
lieves it, is not receiving it because it is revealed. 
And to say the least of it, it cannot enlarge the 
mind, because it prevents the exercise of judgment. 
We do not say that reason should always be made 
the standard of our faith; for, in that case, we 
might cast away part of the Scriptures, as beyond 
our reason. But they should be received on the 
testimony of God himself. They carry in themselves 
the truth of their inspiration. Truth is not afraid 
of investigation. Bring every thing to weigh against 
it, and it will over-balance all. And it is danger- 
ous to endorse the sentiments of any one on his 
mere assertion, since all minds are fallible, and 
the greatest differ. 

System in thought, in action, in every thing, is 
necessary. It is one of the grand secrets of suc- 


cess in education, to have a time for every thing) 


and every thing in its time. In choosing subjects 
to read, this exact system may often be impracti- 
cable. But to begin a subject and cast it away 
before it is completed, and begin another, has a 
tendency to confuse the mind; and the substance 


of both subjects make to themselves wings and fly | 
away. Suppose a scholar’s task is grammar and | 


geography. It is much more for his improvemert to 
get the whole of one before he begins the other; 
for, if he has taken grammar, he becomes interested 
in that peculiar branch ; but geography being of a 
different nature, he will loose his interest by break- 
ing off in the midst of his other study, And it 
teaches the mind impatience, looseness of thought, 
and careléssness in application. In meditation, 
whether in reflection or thought, we should have 
system. In reflecting on what we have read, we 
would not begin in the midst of it. We should 
commence at the beginning and let every thing 
come in its regular order. This would teach us to 
follow a “train of thought,” and at the same time 
have a tendency to give connection to our reason- 
ing, in other matters. It also causes the mind to 
have correct association. Necessary deduction in 
reasoning is as solid a foundation for principles and 
belief, as open, first sight truths; and correct asso- 
ciation often leads to true conclusions in thought. 

This system every teacher should urge upon his 
scholars. He should give them an example, by 
having his desk well arranged; not covered with 
books, ink, paper, &c., thrown promiscuously over 
it. It should be neat and clean and orderly. Be- 


‘The foundation should always be laid deeper than 
the frost, that on it safely may be reared the re- 
quired structure. No one can have a giant intel- 
lect, unless he master the fundamental principles 
of science; and it is the want of this, that has 
caused a great part of the superficial thinking of 
|the present day. 

But a full discussion of this subject, here, is not 
designed. Interesting volumes may be written 
upon it. The advantages derived from the devel- 
opment of mind are conspicuously seen, by compar- 
ing the condition of the world now, with what it 
/was a few centuries ago, in the reign of ignorance 
and superstition, when science and art were almost 
blotted from existence. But when the great Luth- 
er rose, the world of mind trembled and shook with 
earthquake violence, Ignorance rose from its sleepy 
|lair and howled with grim hatred against all learn- 
‘ing. ‘That was an epoch in the history of the world 
that will be remembered while man exists; for it is 
to that reformation the world owes its present ad- 
rvancement in the sciences and arts, It was this 
|that broke the fetters from the mind, and brought 
it from the prison-house in which it had long been 
bound, 

To exhibit the.advantages of improving the mind, 
we would refer you to the days of the scribes,— 
when all books had to be written with the hand ;— 
we would point you tothe day of pack-saddles and 
bark canoes ; to the day of tread-mills and spinning 
wheels ; to the day of wooden ploughs and of flails ; 
to the day of log school houses where A, B, C, was 
‘sung in a nasal twang and stretched out as long as 
the alphabet ; and to those days that are only re- 
‘membered for their toils and labors. 
| There is a duty devolving upon us, not only that 
we preserve, but that we increase, the work that our 
fathers began. All nature is in motion,—the small- 
est animalcule that comes from the finger of God. 
as well as the largest orb in the system of worlds; 
,and why should the little world, as man is repre- 
sented to be, supinely slumber in ignorance ? 

The development of mind is important, becanse 
‘mind lasts forever; and nothing that we here learn 


\willever be forgotten. And not only this, but the 


more enlarged our mind is, the more we can see 


|of beauty in* nature,—which, if not seen, how can 


we admire? How reasonable then, that we should 
‘improve it, for why else is there so much varie- 


|ty in nature? Why does it adapt itself to every 
/faculty of the mind, if all the faculties should not 
| be developed ? 


The more knowledge we get, the more we desire. 


sides, his whole school should be conducted on a} We call it natural for the miser to grasp his trea- 
systematic plan, which may teach the scholar sys-|sures with more nerve and anxiety as they increase. 
tem: a grand desideratum in our schools. iif one is natural, so is the other. Mind should in- 
Another point that should be attended to,(we do | crease in desire and strength, till it can surmount 
not pretend to give many, nor discuss those we give |all the difficulties of science. 
at any length,) is, that the scholar completely mas-| The only means by which the world can advance 
ter whatever he undertakes. The practice is now |in science and art, is, that of adding new ideas to 
too prevalent, of rushing scholars on before they|those already known. One idea will suggest an- 
have become acquainted with the first principles of ‘other;—one invention another,—as the steamboat 
a science ; and thus they are bemired and contract {suggested the idea of a railroad. And thus it 
a dislike for the study. In this parents are often |should and will be with schools. One good plan of 
in fault. They would take time by the ore-lock.—| teaching will suggest another; that one another ; 
They wish their children to progress too rapidly ;— | until education shall be thorough in every depart- 
forgetting that the mind can be choked ;—forget-|ment, and until it increases to enlighten every 
ting that it must ruminate and digest its food.—) portion of the world. Then let the mind be free, 
There is a “ golden medium.” They should not be) and not the slave to any predominant passion. Let 
held back till they become tired and worn out by| the moral and religious faculties be cultivated, that 
repeated recitations of what they already under-|they may aid us to fulfil our grand mission in the 
stand perfectly, and thus be prevented from ad-/| world, to honor God, to do good to ourselves and 
vancing; neither should they be led on too rapidly. !to all mankind. 
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